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Those letters from dealers in regard to prices, 
merchandise, and specifications come in quite 
regularly. They’re annoying if not expensive. 
If you answer, probably the dealer has bought 
from a competitor before your reply was deliv- 
ered. If you don’t receive this kind of letters, 
you’re sure a competitor’s getting the business. 


Stop those “catalog leaks” — get that business 
that’s getting away! Issue a loose-leaf catalog in 
a Quick-Action Heinn Catalog Binder to both 
the general trade and salesmen. 


Then your dealers know when prices have 
changed and when new lines have been added 
or discontinued. They are intimately posted on 
everything you sell, your terms, and prices. 
They write orders not letters, for they have the 
“buying information” at their fingertips. Besides 
your Heinn Catalog Binders last year after year, 
give the proper impression of your company, 
and produce orders consistently. 


Tell us your catalog needs. We will gladly give 
prices and complete information on Heinn Cata- 
log Binders without cost or obligation on your 
part. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 
349 Florida Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Subscription Rates: Single copies, 20 cents. 
Yearly subscriptions payable in advance, $4.00 
for twenty-six issues, anywhere in the United 
States or its possessions. In Canada, $4.25 and 
$4.50 in foreign countries. Six months’ sub- 
scription, $2.00, for thirteen issues. No two- 
year or clubbing rates. 


Bound Volumes: There are thirteen issues 
to a SALES MANAGEMENT volume, beginning 
with the first issue of January, and the first 
issue of July. These volumes, bound in buek- 
ram, may be ordered for delivery at the con- 
clusion of the volume. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


Back Bound Volumes: Bound editions of 
Volume VI, containing the issues of July to 
December, 1924, and Volume V, containing the 
jssues of October, 1923, to June, 1924, may be 
obtained from the office of publication, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. Price, $6.00, 


postpaid. 


Renewals: Subscriptions to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT are dropped promptly when they expire. 
Readers desiring to keep their files complete 
should renew their subscription upon finding 
expiration notice in their copy. 


News Stand Copies: This magazine is not 
generally sold through news dealers. For the 
convenience of subscribers away from the office 
it is distributed on the news stands of the prin- 
cipal hotels. 


Closing Dates for Advertising: Published 
every other Saturday. In circulation preceding 
Thursday. Closing date for O. K. of proofs, 
twenty days before date of issue; final closing 
ten days before date of issue. 
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To Reach 
80,000 Families 


nN 


Brooklyn 


Eighty thousand families con- 
sume more of your product 


than 70,000 or 60,0C0. 


Here are the sworn circula- 
tion figures of Brooklyn news- 
papers for the six-month 
period ending September 
30, 1925: 


Brooklyn Times . . ‘80,081 
Brooklyn Eagle . . . 71,912 
Standard Union . . 61,742 


Of these three papers, only 
the circulation of The Times 
is home-delivered by its own 
catriers. 


The Times reaches family 
units, rather than individual 
units. 


The families which read The 
Times are known to us by 
name and address. Hence in 
this case “quality” circulation 
is not a theory or empty claim. 
We prove where our circula- 
tion goes. 


Let the Brooklyn Times give 
your Brooklyn campaign force 
and power by contracting the 
better grade dealers and con- 
sumers. 


Advertising Lineage Gain or Loss 
for 10 Months 1925 


Gain Loss 
Brooklyn Times 303,852 
Brooklyn Eagle. . 31,234 
Standard Union . 674,966 


Compiled by Statistical Dept. New York Evening Post 


The Brooklyn Times 


Times Plaza 
Member A. B. C. 


Brooklyn 


Foreign Representatives 
Lorenzen & Thompson 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


F. A. DENNINGER, sales manager of the 
Ingersoll Watch Company for the past six 
years, has resigned to accept a similar 
position with the Keystone Watch Case 
Company, Riverside, New Jersey, manu- 
facturers of watch cases and the Howard 
line of watches. 


OsporN M. Curtis, JR., has organized a 
direct mail advertising company in New 
York under the name of Osborn Curtis & 
Company. Mr. Curtis formerly was sales 
manager of the Einson-Freeman Company, 
lithographers, of New York, and more re- 
cently vice president of the William T. 
Mullaly advertising agency. 


GEORGE R. LASAUvAGE, formerly presi- 
dent of the Solar-Sturgis Company, Mel- 
rose Park, Illinois, has been made vice- 
president and general manager of the Re- 
public Metalware Company, Buffalo, New 
York. Mr. LaSauvage takes the place of 
SIDNEY DETMARS, retired, who had been 
with the company for thirty-seven years. 


The Library Bureau, the oldest concern 
manufacturing business record and filing 
systems, passed into the control of JAMES 
H. RAND, JR., president of the Rand Kardex 
Company of Tonawanda, New York, 
on November 1. The new company will 
be known as the Rand Kardex Bureau. 
Mr. Rand will be president of the new cor- 
poration, W. R. WasHBurRN, C. H. Coss 
and R. G. CLARKE, former vice presidents 
of the Library Bureau, will remain with 
the new corporation in official capacities. 
N. B. H. Parker, former president of the 
Library Bureau, will retire on January 1, 
1926. 


Jupce E. H. Gary, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation, has ac- 
cepted the resignation of Homer D. WIL- 
LIAMS as president of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, and announced the appointment 
of WiLtt1AM G. CLYDE, vice president, to 
Mr. Williams’ place. Mr. Williams is now 
president of the Pittsburgh Steel Company, 
succeeding D. P. BENNETT who has retired. 


The St. Paul Sales Managers Associa- 
tion has elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: President, C. N. Spar- 
Row, Goodyear Rubber Company; vice 
president, M. E. FLeminc, Hanna Coal & 
Dock Company; secretary, H. H. Cowl, 
Curtis 1000, Inc.; treasurer, A. W. Locan, 
Motor Power Equipment Company. 


—vourtesy, ‘bne Futian Company 


VaL A. SCHMITZ has joined the H. K, 
McCann Company, New York advertising 
agency, as account executive. Mr. Schmitz 
was formerly advertising manager of the 
Liberty Yeast Corporation, which business 
was recently sold, to the Fleischmann Com- 
pany. At one time Mr. Schmitz was con- 
nected with the George Batten Company, 
advertising agency. 


F. S. FENTON, JR., has resigned as gen- 
eral sales manager of Coppes Brothers & 
Zook, Nappanee, Indiana, makers of Nap- 
panee Dutch Kitchen Cabinets, and to as- 
sume the position of general sales man- 
ager of all household appliance divisions 
of the Wayne Tank & Pump Company, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. GeorGE B. Norton, 
advertising manager of Coppes Brothers & 
Zook has been promoted to the position of 
general sales manager in full charge of 
sales and advertising. 


The Cleveland Metal Products Com- 
pany, Cleveland, makers of Perfection oil 
burning devices, announces a change in its 
corporate name to Perfection Stove Com- 
pany. 

Guy F. Crow ey, formerly in the de- 
velopment.department of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company, has joined the tech- 
nical staff of the American Chain Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Connecticut, as sales 
engineer of their tire bead wire division. 
Mr. Crowley’s technical experience with 
the U. S. Tire Company, the Fisk Rubber 
Company and the Firestone Company fits 
him for handling the new product which 
the American Chain Company is introduc- 
ing to the tire industry. 


Grorce RICHTER is now associated with 
the Parker Printing Company, Chicago, as 
vice president. Mr. Richter was formerly 
sales manager of The Osgood Company, 
Chicago, printers and engravers. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company, 
Seneca Falls, New York, advances former 
Assistant Sales Manager W. G. ALLEN to 
sales manager of the company, succeeding 
E. S. JENISON. 

Grorce S. TRANT has been elected vice 
president and general manager of The 
Patent Cereals Company, Geneva, New 
York. Prior to last May Mr. Trant was 
sales manager of the company for five 
years, and since May has been serving in 
the capacity of assistant general manager. 
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How the National Biscuit Company 
Disposed of 1,267 Imitators 


The First of a Series of Articles Showing Why Trade-Mark 
Pirates, Package and Patent Infringers So Often Go Broke 


HE moment a_ product 
T “sstes the public fancy or 

the public taste, the Ancient 
Order of Imitators and Infringers 
can generally be trusted to sit up 
Just now, for 
example, the members of that en- 
tirely hypothetical association are 
having a grand time with big- 
barreled fountain pens, colored red. 
Yesterday I counted no less than 
eight different displays of them on 
sixth Avenue, New York, between 
4th and 48th Streets. No doubt 
it was a coincidence that all of the 
several varieties represented hap- 
pened to be finished in the same 
shade of red, with black ends, and 
of course the resemblance to the 
Parker Duofold Pens was quite 
accidental. You can believe it, if 
you want to. So far as I could 
see, however, there were very few 
Duofolds in evidence. The price 
range of the merchandise on dis- 
play was from 89 cents up to some- 
thing less than two dollars. 


Now, of course, there is nothing 
sO very strange, or startling or 
unusual about that. It is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, quite what one would 
xpect who is at all familiar with 
merchandising conditions in this 
Land of the Free and Home of the 
Brave. Somebody has demonstra- 
ted the fact that the public will buy 
senerous-sized fountain pens that 


By Roy W. Johnson 


are colored red and black. There- 
fore, that is what the public wants. 
And being in the business of giv- 
ing the public what it wants, why 
shouldn’t all and sundry adopt the 
color scheme that pleases the pub- 
lic taste? And if there should be 
an occasional member (at least) of 
the boob public who will buy the 
goods more readily because he be- 
lieves he is really getting some- 
thing else at a bargain price, what 
of it? Of course, we have never 
even imagined that anything of the 
sort would happen, and our mo- 
tives are of the highest and purest. 
But assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment that it should occasionally 
happen (much to our regret, of 
course), what of it? We'd make 
the sale, wouldn’t we? And would 
not that be good business? 


“Go Thou and Do Likewise” 


Some such reasoning as that is 
going on all the time, in connection 
with pretty nearly every article of 
merchandise that is successful in 
attracting popular attention. Ifa 
product is distinctive in color or 
design or construction, its super- 
ficial characteristics are imitated. 
If it is identified by a trademark, 
human ingenuity begins at once to 
see how close it can come to the 
same idea without actually appro- 
priating it. If it is sold in a dis- 
tinctive package, or bottle, or show 


case, or dispensing machine, or 
what not, there is generally some- 
body ready with a clever simula- 
tion, designed to appear as much 
like the original as possible and 
still be quite different. Everybody 
knows this, of course. Everybody 
expects it, and nobody is particu- 
larly surprised when it happens. 
The Ancient Order of Imitators 
and Infringers, though purely 
hypothetical, is always a force to 
be reckoned with, and its members 
can generally be trusted to remain 
actively on the job. 


Invariably the object of these 
imitations and infringements is 
simply and solely to make money. 
And it is not necessary to assume 
that all of those who indulge in 
the practice are crooked or inten- 
tionally unethical. There are plenty 
of plain and fancy crooks in the 
mythical association referred to, 
but there is also a sizeable number 
of concerns of good repute. It 
simply looks like good business to 
follow a leader instead of striking 
out for one’s self, and to take ad- 
vantage of a demand already 
created—a buying habit already 
formed. If the public wants red- 
and-black fountain pens of robust 
construction, go to! Let us supply 
them while the supplying is good. 
Thereby we shall make many sales 
and our stockholders shall wax fat 
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and rejoice. In some cases, that 
is about all there is to it. Person- 
ally I am inclined to think that 
such cases are rather few, but it is 
only fair to give the brethren the 
benefit of the doubt if they feel 
entitled to it. 

However that may be, it is not 
my intention in these articles to 
discuss the ethical questions in- 
volved, or to analyze the motives. 
So far as this discussion is con- 
cerned, the business man’s inten- 
tions may be as pure as the driven 
snow, or any shade of color be- 
tween that and the complexion of 
midnight. It makes no difference. 
He may be as upright as the Wash- 
ington monument, or as crooked as 
a dog’s hind leg. He may put out 
his red-and-black fountain pens, or 
what not, in a spirit of pure altru- 
ism, because his heart bleeds for 
humanity or he may be consciously 
seeking to swindle and cheat his 
fellow man. 

So far as these articles go, I 
don’t care. Either way, it makes 
no difference. For what we are 


concerned with in these articles is 
another question entirely, namely: 


does it pay? Assuming that it is 
the object of the imitator or in- 
fringer or copy-catter generally to 
earn a profit on his investment, 
what are his chances? Assuming 
further, that he intends to build a 
business that will go on increasing 
from year to year, what are his 
chances of success? In plain terms, 
is it what you would call a good 


business gamble, strictly on a 
hard-boiled, dollars and_ cents 
basis? 


According to all the evidence 
that I have been able to snare with 
a drag-net, the answer to all of 
those questions is No. The copy- 
catter hasn’t even a good gam- 
bler’s chance of getting away with 
a profit. And when it comes to 
building a permanent business on 
such a foundation, he might about 
as well hold up the King of Hearts 
and draw four cards with the ex- 
pectation of filling a Royal Flush. 

I'll willingly admit, of course, 
that the copy-catter is in general a 


AAA-1, triple corrugated, brass. 
bound nuisance. He is frequently 
an unqualified success at the job 
of disorganizing a market tempo- 
rarily and injuring somebody’s else 
business. There have been in- 
stances in which concerns have 
been wrecked and markets all but 
destroyed through the activities of 
copy-catters in concert, so to 
speak. But aside from the pure 
and holy joy of making it difficult 
or impossible for somebody else to 
earn a profit, I don’t find that the 
copy-catters themselves got very 
much out of it. They wrecked the 
market for themselves as well as 
for the concern they were seeking 
to emulate, and that is no doubt 
an achievement of a sort; but it 
won’t pay dividends to stockhold- 
ers to any noticeable extent. 

Ever since 1911, I have been 
what you might call an interested 
observer of these practices gener- 
ally included in the term “unfair 
competition.” During the seven 
years that I served as a member 

(Continued on page 689) 


Summary of Abandonments by Years in Infringement 
Cases of the National Biscuit Company 
Prior to 1915- 

1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1925 Total 
In-er-seal trademark ............. 58 22 16 12 12 8 ~ 1 3 8 21 166 
MICO A TBIBOUIE 2.0.85 die 50s ociee ses 29 6 2 2 3 3 + 2 1 6 26 84 
Red Label Graham ............;. 27 + + 6 1 di 1 5 3 51 
RIDDONMVERION 6:6 6in sve sesiesinss s 22 4 3 aie Bye ne 6 ive 35 
DERE e PANN G iio urskeuKemmemne cos 22 6 1 1 2 1 2 2 4 41 
NN ART sieisisi wan cae celsinmae es 13 Z 2 4 ie 4 1 2 + 18 53 
ed ce cewiniasitncd 11 a 1 2 . 1 1 3 4 22 
Lemon Snaps Label .............. 6 2 1 3 “i 1 és ‘6 ee 13 
ROP APERRIIES oi sisexssrramalewreeideen ans 6 4 1 1 ae 1 2 4 9 28 
SONG ode kW iexcese eae Rewewars 4 in a 2 1 1 ie 4 12 
PEE ian oe ese Shana weenaeenas + 5 1 hs ms a re 1 11 
BRRMCOI A MAKES .6i'scsiok’Seuieaenies 3 i 3 we 3 1 Z ae 8 20 
Oatmeal Crackers Label ......... 1 2 2 1 és 1 ‘i 2 a 9 
ec da eke cana tidicdedaae’ od 4 ‘i 1 1 me S si 3 il 
MOU MI cc uhisicesindekiaies enna bows 2 Sis 3 2 1 S 2 3 1 5 22 43 
Ut OC | he as eee oe ts ‘ts 3 z A 1 2 2 1 Z 9 22 
PARED eset isin oS Eos a wisteiaarilecanase usin 2 1 ne 2 cs 3 se ys 2 9 19 
PERN, di Godse ati ein iicemsewiee ss 2 1 3 3 2 1 es ne 1 10 
BOIENS Onn KRG AuGR AGA onwickTawas oe 3 ne 2 5 af se a 2 12 
ON er Se ee ee ae 3 2 3 4 ae 1 2 1 16 
RA NC WTROING 6.5.5 <is's wl Rislaie Wikralssnwtars : diy ee 1 1 1 1 1 5 51 61 
SPRMNIES cna ak Sask ei wees Swi ee ey 1 1 ar ee 8 1 11 
EE civieccnn decnusibideRienen 3 ei ‘a es ws - 3 4 2 12 
Refillers of cans and boxes........ 2 10 2 12 4 7 18 8 6 3 56 128 
American Beauty, Crispy, Cham- 

pion, Cameo, Festino Golden 

Rod, Kream Klips, Picnic, 

Pretzelettes, Old Time, Shell, 

Star, Sea Foam, Taffy, etc...... 36 6 15 20 4 9 3 7 10 87 130 327 
PINES v5 ocdxesnseecdnes 249 81 68 74 42 52 46 32 30 159 384 1217 
PIR icikviccsavcenaixdne 19 13 - - es a - 17 1 50 
RSEMU ORM 655 seid Ss AWiew sands 268 94 68 74 42 52 46 32 30 176 385 1267 
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‘Make Sales 
Instead of 
Just Calls” 


By A. R. Hahn 


"1 AHREE hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of real estate 
sold in the first nine months 

of this year is the record of H. R. 
Hesse, salesman for H. W. Elmore 
& Company, real estate dealers of 
Chicago. This amount of business 
involved 207 individual sales 
(which is almost a sale for every 
working day), the largest of which 
was for $5,250. Hesse’s record is 
all the more significant for the fact 
that it was made selling straight 
development property rather than 
property of a highly speculative 
character—it stands for steady, 
consistent production, month after 
month. 

Hesse is not one of the star 
salesmen who makes any phenom- 
enal number of calls in a day’s 
time; the big point with him is do- 
ing a thorough job, actually ac- 
complishing something, with those 
he does call on. He says he sel- 
dom sees as many as ten buyers 
in one day. 


A Thorough Job on Every Call 


“I know there are many sales- 
men who call on far greater num- 
bers of prospects in a day’s time 
than I do,” Hesse said, “but it’s 
possible that they, in their zeal to 
cash in on the more-calls-more- 
sales idea, forget about the import- 
ance of doing a thorough job in 
the handling of individual pros- 
pects, I try to make a big head- 
Way on the buyers I do call on, 
and I stick to every one as long as 
I possibly can.” 

It sometimes seems like spoiling 
the picture to take apart a piece of 
good work in selling to “see what 
makes it tick”—to try to put a fin- 
ger on its prime factors. But that 
seems to be the only method of 
saning any sort of understanding 


Four years ago H. R. Hesse gave up a job driving a 
bakery wagon to become a real estate salesman for 
H. W. Elmore & Company of Chicago. 

During the first nine months of this year he did 
$300,000 worth of business, involving 207 individual 
sales, the largest for which was $5,250. , 

On the basis of this record Hesse was given a gen- 
eral managership and is now organizing his own divi- 
sion in the company sales force, 


of any successful salesman’s work. 
Go back, for instance, to the 
old “five steps” to a sale: at- 
tention, interest, desire, conviction, 
action. When I asked Hesse how 
much he tried to accomplish in one 
interview, he mentioned these and 
said, “I feel as though I haven’t 
accomplished a thing unless I 
cover the first four steps—unless, 
in fact, I have the buyer interested 
to the point where he will make an 
appointment to go out to look at 
the property I’m trying to sell. 
Sometimes it’s possible to close the 
entire sale in one call—take the 
buyer to the property, get the 
down payment on the sale, and 
have the contract signed.” 


Just how far Hesse carries this 
matter of thoroughness in selling 
is shown in the fact that, as he 
works, his buyers bring him so 
many new leads that a “cold can- 
vass” is almost unknown to him. 
He has all the prospects he can 
possibly handle. He points out, 
also, that it is the buyers who are 
the hardest to sell who are his 


staunchest friends and his best cus- 
tomers afterward. 

“TI like them hard,” he declared. 
“T like the kind of a buyer who has 
to be well sold—the kind with 
whom you have a real ‘heart-to- 
heart’ talk, the kind who wants you 
to explain and discuss your prop- 
osition from A to Z. He’s the 
buyer who is good for more busi- 
ness and who furnishes valuable 
leads for other sales. 


“The method of handling a pros- 
pect varies with the purpose for 
which he wants the property, of 
course,” Hesse -explained, in an- 
swer to a question. “But in almost 
every case I sell both the husband 
and wife—if there are other mem- 
bers of the family who have a big 
voice in the buying, they must be 
included, too. Take residence prop- 
erty, for instance: as a rule the 
husband and wife have about an 
equal interest in a home site, and 
both must be satisfied or they don’t 
stay sold. 

“If I talk only to the husband 
at first, and I get him sufficiently 
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interested in a piece of property to 
want to see it, I make the appoint- 
ment at the earliest possible mo- 
ment when both he and his wife 
can go. It may be the same day 
in the evening, or early the next 
morning, but in any event, it’s just 
as soon as I can possibly arrange 
it. Another thing: when I ap- 
proach a buyer, I always have one 
particular lot in mind to sell him, 
preferably a location where there 
are several unsold lots on either or 
both sides. I have a lot, one par- 
ticular lot, his lot to sell him—not 
just some vague subdivision prop- 
erty. 


Building Up a Buyer’s Interest 


“You'd be surprised how that 
idea takes hold, too. When we’re 
driving out to some location with 
a prospective buyer, we make it a 
point to drive through sections of 
the city or suburbs which have had 
a development similar to the de- 
velopment we're planning for the 
territory then under sale. (I have 
mentioned these places in my pre- 
vious sales talk and brought out 
some of the big points in their de- 
velopment which are analagous to 
conditions surrounding the prop- 
erty I’m:selling.) We point out 
how that property has gone up in 
value, what a desirable neighbor- 
hood it has become, etc. 

“In selling real estate every pos- 
sible capital is made of the idea 
of analogy. What’s happened in 
this location in the last ten years 
will happen in such and such a lo- 
cation in the future because con- 


ditions are essentially the same. 
That’s the idea behind it. 


“After we’ve pointed out several 
of these subdivisions which have 
seen a big and attractive develop- 
ment in the last few years, places 
where the property has_ risen 
greatly in value, the prospect usu- 
ally begins to be anxious to see the 
property we are trying to sell him. 
You'd be surprised how often the 
buyer—more often, his wife—will 
speak up and ask, ‘Well, where’s 
our lot?’ In their minds, the lot 
is already theirs. 

“When that buyer is sold, I usu- 
ally say, ‘Now, don’t you folks 
know of some of your good friends 
you’d like to have live near you— 
someone who is congenial and 
friendly you'd like to have for 
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neighbors? Perhaps there’s some- 
one here in this same apartment.’ 
I get their names, or sometimes 
they take me and introduce me to 
the friends they have in mind. I’ve 
sold as many as four lots to people 
living in the same building through 
this method.” 

Hesse spoke of the importance 
of gaining the complete confidence 
of the buyer. “The greater por- 
tion of the general public knows 
little about real estate and real 
estate values, or what makes 
them,” he pointed out. “The pros- 
pect usually cannot understand 
why one piece of property is worth 
$500 and another piece the same 
size but four blocks away is worth 
$1,200. He’s ignorant of values 
and it makes him afraid of invest- 
ing—afraid until you’ve gained his 
confidence in you and in your com- 
pany. Of course the advertising 
being done in late years has helped 
this condition to some degree, but 
almost every sale involves a big 
amount of confidence-building.” 


A Typical Sale 


There was one particularly in- 
teresting sale Hesse told about, 
which well illustrates how he gains 
and holds the confidence of his 
buyers, and how skilfully he “en- 
gineers” a sale. (He told it under 
protest—that there was nothing 
about it even worth relating. 
“Pshaw,” he said, “I don’t remem- 
ber the details. Some salesmen 
make a sale and can’t get done 
talking about it for months after- 
wards. I make a sale and forget 
it.” Which is not only an amus- 
ing sidelight, but probably one of 
the reasons for Hesse’s recent rec- 
ord.) Anyway, this is what hap- 
pened with one buyer: 


“He had all the earmarks of a 
typical ‘tough prospect,’” Hesse 
said, in telling of the incident. 
“Cold as ice on our proposition, 
and not saying a word. I couldn’t 
tell what was going on in his mind. 
I finally got him to consent to see 
the property in question—it was a 
45-foot residence lot I was trying 
to sell. 

“When the time came to look at 
the lot, we took him, his son, and 
his son-in-law out to see it. He 
did most of the talking on the way 
out, without saying a word about 
property or real estate. When we 


came to the neighborhood of the 
subdivision we were LOIN to see 
I began to call his attention to 
business developments and othe 
desirable features of that Part of 
the city. He looked at the prop- 
erty, and I went over a good many 
of the sales points I had pointed 
out to him before, but I couldn't 
seem to get him to the point where 
he really wanted it. After I had 
given him a long sales talk, I didn’t 
know whether I’d even reached 
first base with him, but I learned 
finally, that he was buying this 
property for his son. 


“We went into our office there 
on the ground and talked the mat- 


ter over again. I wanted a deposit 


on the property that night so | 
could be reasonably sure the sale 
was closed. But he refused it 
flatly. 

“Finally he said, ‘T’'ll tell you 
what I want you to do. I want 
you to send me all this information 
you’ve been giving me, in writing, 
Then I'll consider it.’ 

“<All right,’ I agreed. ‘That's 
fine. That’s exactly what I’m try- 
ing to do. You can’t buy property 
from this company without a writ- 
ten contract. Now if you'll just 
look over this agreement and make 
a deposit on the lot, then you'll be 
sure of getting it when we've 
drawn up the contract details.’ 


The Buyer Wouldn’t Sign 


“He wouldn’t sign, and he re- 
fused a deposit. 

“*Took here,’ he said to me, 
‘would you rather sell 45 feet to- 
night (it was Saturday) ‘or 90 feet 
Monday night? It was then I 
found he wanted a lot for his son- 
in-law too. 

“‘Mr, Buyer,’ I answered. ‘I want 
to sell both the lots, of course. And 
I want you to make a deposit on 
both of them tonight so that you'll 
be sure to have the two of them 
just as you want them, one adjoin- 
ing the other—they may both be 
sold by Monday. But if it’s a 
choice of 45 feet tonight or 90 feet 
Monday, I'll take the 45 tonight, 
because then both you and I will 
be sure of something. Otherwise 
both of us may find the property 
sold while we’re waiting.’ 

“I finally got him to make a 
small deposit on both the lots, but 

(Continued on page 694) 
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Will the Phonograph Industry Stage 
a Sensational Comeback? 


Introduction of New Models Backed by Big Advertising Campaign 
and Dealer Drives |Presages Lively Fight 


inactivity from a sales stand- 

point, the entire talking ma- 
chine and phonograph industry 
seems to have suddenly taken on a 
new breath of life. 

It is an open secret that the talk- 
ing machine industry has been suf- 
fering severe reverses in the past 
two years. Sales have dropped to 
lowest levels ever known by the 
industry. Dealers have lost inter- 
est; factories have been compara- 
tively idle; some of the concerns 
have been in financial difficulties. 


Many talking machine dealers 
have been selling radio sets in an 
effort to keep open their shops. 
Some of the largest music stores in 
the country virtually ceased to 
push talking machines. 


ere months of increasing 


New Life in a Dead Industry 


One sales executive in a whole- 
sale talking machine organization 
summed up the situation in a few 
words. He said, “Six months ago 
we were in a dead industry with 
no hope ahead. It looked as though 
we were up against a stone wall. 
The public had lost’ interest. Deal- 
ers were discouraged and _ sales 
were practically at a standstill. 
There seemed to be no remedy at 
hand, All we had were vague 
promises from the factory that 
something was being done. But 
we had no idea of what it was.” 

Suddenly the condition was 
changed. In the organization re- 
ferred to above, two men are now 
kept constantly busy at the tele- 
phone in an effort to pacify dealers 
who are demanding deliveries of 
new machines. One dealer in Wis- 
consin whose sales up to the first 
of October totaled two portable 
talking machines, sold twelve new 
machines the last week in October. 
This dealer is typical of hundreds 
: others in all parts of the coun- 
ry, 

_ The leader in this revival of the 
Industry is the Victor Talking 
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Machine Company. With their 
new machine, called the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola, the company 
hopes to revive the business and 
push its volume of sales to new 
high records. 

The new machine is a distinct 
improvement over all former pho- 
nographs put out by the company 
and marks a new era in the indus- 
try. When the machine was ready 
to be announced the company 
scheduled a large newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign to announce 
the dealer demonstrations which 
were timed to begin, in all parts of 
the country, November 2. 

The first advertisements ap- 
peared October 30, October 31, 
November 1 and November 2. The 
magazine campaign had already 
been released. The magazine copy 
was comparatively brief and did 
not go into details about the new 
machine, 


Prior to the general demonstra- 
tions in all the dealers’ stores, pri- 
vate demonstrations were held in 
many hotels and concert halls 
throughout the country. Invita- 
tions were issued to prominent 
people, representatives of news- 
papers, and to well known musi- 
cians. In some cases the invita- 
tions were sent in the form of a 
telegram and delivered by the tele- 
graph company. 


Opening a New Campaign 


The “Voice of the Victor,” the 
company’s house organ, was used 
to announce the company’s plans. 
A special issue devoted entirely to 
the new machine was sent out in 
October, outlining all the various 
plans for selling the machine. Dis- 
tributors throughout the country 
invited dealers to come into head- 
quarters and hear the new machine 
and assist in developing plans for 
its introduction. 

In addition to the company’s 
newspaper advertising many deal- 
ers used large space on their own 


with Radio Trade 


accounts. In Chicago during the 
first week of the demonstration 
Lyon & Healy devoted all ten of 
the windows on their main floor to 
an exclusive display of the new 
machines, In only one window was 
any other merchandise displayed. 
Daily demonstrations in charge of 
a trained lecturer were held in the 
Lyon & Healy concert hall. 


Various dealers used various 
methods. A number of dealers 
built special platforms and _in- 
stalled seating arrangements for 
visitors. In demonstrating the ma- 
chines the dealers followed the 
plans outlined by the company, 
using certain records which were 
especially adapted to show the dif- 
ference between the performance 
of the new machines and the old. 


Industry Expanding Again 


The Victor Company states that 
it expects to employ fifteen thou- 
sand men in their factories at Cam- 
den before the end of the year. 

Other phonograph companies 
are also engaging in vigorous cam- 
paigns. The Brunswick Company 
has announced a new machine, 
called the Panatrope, and is using 
large space in newspapers to in- 
troduce it. 


The Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pany is also back in the advertis- 
ing pages with large space. This 
company has recently undergone 
reorganization and it is predicted 
that it will probably resume its old 
place among the leaders in the 
industry. 

Opinions are varied as to what 
effect this new activity will have 
upon radio sales in phonograph 
stores. Some sales executives are 
of the opinion that the new life in 
the phonograph industry will have 
a marked effect on sales of radio 
apparatus. Many seem to feel that 
the phonograph dealers will be 
inclined to neglect radio if phono- 
graph sales hold up. This will 
probably result in a loss of radio 
sales in phonograph stores. 
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There are apothe- 
cary shops abroad 
that display the sign: 
“American Drug 
Store,” or “English 


Your foreign shop-keeper becomes so attached to his 
wares after frequent handling and dusting that he 
invariably seems to be loathe to part with them. 


N aristocratic friend of mine, 
a lady of great dignity and 
inherited retiring disposi- 
tion, covered half of Europe and 
was four and a half months on 
tour, before she finally managed to 
buy a bottle of ordinary, old-fash- 
ioned disinfectant. She had slipped 
on the pavement while trying to 
see the top-most spires of the 
Cologne cathedral, and _ skinned 
her ankle. The cut seemed to 
demand treatment, but it had cured 
of its own volition long before the 
sufferer secured the desired anti- 
septic. 

She was unfortunate in her se- 
lection of apothecary shops. In all 
likelihood, the local druggist in 
England, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Italy and Switzerland did 
not speak sufficient tangy Ameri- 
can to get what she 
means when she asked 
for “antiseptic,” and 
she was too much of a 
lady to display the 
afflicted part and to 
enter into more de- 
tailed descriptions. 


The outdoor market has 
retarded the development 
of European stores for 
many years. A camera 
study of a “Hay Market” 
on the Isle of Marken, 
Holland. Note the elabo- 
rate weighing devices. 


Type Druggist,” or 
“We Speak Your 
Language.” But they 
are a bitter disap- 
pointment. The one man who is 
popularly supposed to be a bril- 
liant international conversational- 
ist is always “out to lunch.” 

The pity of it is that these shops 
very often carry perfectly familiar 
American products, but it is the 
European custom to hide most of 
them away out of sight, behind 
and under counters and in great, 
impressive catacombs of wooden 
drawers. Another friend of 
mine, having quite lost his pa- 
tience because he could not 
locate a widely distributed and 
advertised American brand of 
bicarbonate of soda, at last 
resorted to the unique scheme 
of bribing the druggist with a 
five-dollar bill to allow him 


‘The European 


and Your 


He’s changing, with a flirtatious eye on 
American methods of display and sales- 
manship, but he has a long road to 
travel, starting from scratch, and the 
American representative abroad will 
profit by doing all he can to help him. 


personally to rummage around the 
place until he found that specific 
product—which he did. 


Incidentally, your apothecary 
shops on the other side are a bit 
astounding. In France, the pro- 
prietor is a man of considerable 
importance. He wears an official 
costume, a cross between a shroud 
and a mother-hubbard wrapper, 
and as he lurks in the dark and 
sinister depths of his place of busi- 
ness, he reminds you of nothing 
so much as a ghost, freshly risen. 


The foreign merchants 
have a great way of ¢a 
tering to the immense 
tourist trade by locating 
their shops around any 
of the famous sight-see- 
ing places. Here is am 
old Belgian cathedral, 
surrounded by stores. 
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By some strange perversion of 
ethics, the European druggist 
keeps drugs only. I doubt whether, 
in all that section of the map, if 
you could buy either a package of 
fresh-roasted coffee or a tool chest, 
in any drug store. Unlike Amer- 
ica, they have not departmental- 
ized. The shops are very small, 
very tidy and extremely retiring in 
matters of display. Drugs and kin- 
dred articles, it would seem, should 
be kept out of sight as far as pos- 
sible. Nothing is to be gained, 
they argue, by showing a row of 
ghastly bottles filled with morph- 
ine, chloroform or castor oil. It 
must be patent, then, that the 
American manufacturer of a prod- 
uct sold in drug stores need not 
look, for the present at least, for 
a whirlwind campaign of physical 
display that all who run may read. 


Shop-keeping be- 
comes a high degree 
of specialization, 
with every proprie- 
tor amazingly jeal- 


ous and proud of his 
specific trade. It is 
heart-rending to any 
American, on a tour 
through provincial 
districts, where stores are small 
and stocks limited, to observe with 
what profound regret a shop- 
keeper parts with almost anything 
you may select to buy. This seems 
to be particularly true of the little 
food shops of England, France, 
Belgium, Holland and Switzerland. 

Mrs. X. confided to us that 
housekeeping in a Swiss town was 
calculated to break down the 
strongest constitution. It had been 
her experience that after purchas- 
ing a can of fruit or a jar 
of pickles, the proprietor 
of the store would weep 
over it, fondle it, look at 
it with forlorn retrospec- 
tion, and then watch her 
as she walked down the 
street. He might have no 
more than six of each in 
stock and he had grown 
to love them, as he would 
his own children. 

In my travels, however, 
I became gradually con- 
scious of the fact that a 
change was taking place 
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This American lady had been in drug stores all over 
Europe on a search for a certain American antisep- 
tic, but the very word baffled the shop-keepers. 


—brought on, to a significant de- 
gree, by the character of goods 
America is sending to Europe. 
Just why is it, by the way, that in 
a land of novelties, you run upon 
so many, many American-manu- 
factured articles, even in the tiniest 
shops of the outlying villages? 

Well, there are no less than a 
dozen contributory causes. For 
one thing, American export and 
sales magazines are beginning to 
be seriously distributed on the 
other side. In at least three in- 
stances, important export publica- 
tions are printing issues in the 
languages of the countries in which 
they are distributed. There was 
grim humor in the discovery, one 
afternoon, in a very small Dutch 
fishing village, of a shop proprietor 
eagerly, even hungrily devouring 
an American export periodical, 
engrossed in its illustrations of 
merchandise. 

Furthermore, a more determined 
effort is being made, by American 
sales representatives abroad, to 
win the favor and the fraternal 


Trade naturally follows the great highways of travel 
in and out of villages, and the shop-keeper, with 

an alert eye, keeps to such trails as best he 
can. 
form a “shopping district.” 
“City Gate” panorama in Switzerland, 


He is more prone to do this than to 
A typical 


with stores on either side and even in 
the old tower itself. American 
products are gradually appearing 
in greater numbers on their shelves. 
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Visitors never cease to marvel 

at the astounding outdoor side- 

walk displays of department stores 

in Paris—stores as dignified and as 
large as any in America. Entire blocks, 


four ways around the store, are cluttered 
with every kind of goods imaginable, and 
business is brisk. They are still in evidence 


throughout blustery, snowy weather. 


good-will of the small as well as 
the large store proprietor. The 
old estrangement does not persist 
in its former way. 

The shop-keeper has found, to 
his intense surprise, that he can 
sell articles which he had never 
dreamed of keeping in stock before, 
and these are very largely from 
America. The inventiveness of the 
Yankee manufacturer is asserting 
itself everywhere abroad. I meta 
man who was acting as foreign 
agent for a new type of device in 
which very small children, mere 
babies, are placed, at playtime. It 
was bowl-shaped and ingeniously 
contrived to supply action and 
entertainment while absolutely 
safeguarding the infant. 


He told me of a specific instance 
which seems characteristic: After 
much argument, he persuaded a 
certain household furnishing shop 
in a town in the south of France, 
to “just put one in his window.” 
The proprietor was skeptical. He 
knew that French mothers would 
not buy any such outlandish con- 
trivance. They kept their babies 
in their arms, more especially the 
peasant folk. 

Within six months, the man had 
frantically cabled for one hundred 
of these baby play-traps. They 
sold like wild-fire and the poorer 
people were the mainstay of the 
business. A mother could attend 
to her work while the child played, 
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safely. And they are becoming a 
sort of fad in all that region. 

An American manufacturer of 
balloon toys is sweeping across the 
map abroad, securing distribution 
in all kinds of stores, and he is 
doing it wholly on the basis of 
queer, fantastic, whimsical designs 
—balloons in shapes that have 
never been seen by Europe before. 
The South American trade of the 
company is tremendous. I was 
told by the European manager of 
the company that he won the little 
shop-keepers of England and 
France and Holland by deliber- 
ately giving them, one each, a box 
of assorted toy balloons for chil- 
dren in an attractive, illustrated 
self-selling cardboard container. 


Novel Ideas Win Market 


The retail price was low and no 
two of these balloons were alike 
in shape and embellishment. The 
only proviso was that the con- 
tainer be placed in the store win- 
dow. It was a costly sampling 
method but it has won out. 

It is well nigh comprehensible 
to find what the American sales- 
man has accomplished abroad with 
shop-keepers in securing the dis- 
tribution of sanitary paper drink- 
ing cups. Europe is accepting the 
idea with a rush. People enjoyed 
the novelty of the idea. And some 
tiny refreshment store made all the 
other places in that village jealous 


by introducing them. 
they followed suit. 


Naturally, 


In a hotel in Italy I met a sales- 
man who had just returned, by a 
circuitous route, from the far 
Malay States. He had brought 
back with him a portfolio of pho- 
tographs of drug store windows to 
prove that his product, an Ameri- 
can tooth paste, was dominating 
the field, although Japan, a heavy 
manufacturer of this product, had 
formerly skimmed the cream. I 
asked him how he did it, and his 
admission was that he depended 
upon his relations with the in- 
dividual store owners entirely. 
Nothing else was instrumental. 

“They are literally ‘crazy’ over 
there for fantastic and imposing 
window trims and display features 
of the gaudy variety. As soon as 
I found this out, I had my people 
ship me large allotments printed 
on thin paper. But they were in 
every case ‘queer’ and out of the 
ordinary. They were made up for 
this specific purpose and field, by 
the way. The dealers would stock 
my goods for the privilege of 
dressing their windows.” 

It is interesting, in going about 
from shop to shop in these coun- 
tries of Europe, to find what un- 
expected products take hold. Ev 
gland manufactures fine hardware 
of every description, but | found 
a new, patented and very simple 

(Continued on page 685° 
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American Fair Trade League Loses 
Support of Chamber of Commerce 


Directors of National Commerce Body Vote to Take Poll of Members 
to Determine Whether Price Maintenance is All That it is Touted to Be 


HE Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and 
the American Fair Trade 
League have parted company on 
price maintenance. Moreover, the 
National Chamber of Commerce 
has decided to waive all demands 
upon Congress for price-fixing leg- 
islation until it has taken a mem- 
bership referendum of the entire 
question. 

The reopening of this whole 
question of the wisdom of invok- 
ing a federal statute to legalize the 
fixing and enforcement of resale 
prices on identified merchandise 
for voluntary purchase, has two 
meanings. It means, first of all, 
that there will be no action in Con- 
gress early in the forthcoming ses- 
sion and probably not at all at this 
first sitting of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, 


Bill Providing Censorship 


The last Congress gave un- 
mistakable evidence that the main 
body of the national lawmakers 
will not have anything to do with 
this proposition for special legisla- 
tion so long as the proponents of 
the plan are divided into two 
camps. At least forty-five days 
will be required to conduct the new 
“straw vote” of the Chamber of 
Commerce membership and Con- 
gress may be trusted to keep hands 
off so long as supporters of the 
Principle of price standardization 
are engaged in threshing out dif- 
ferences of opinion. 


Secondly, the fresh turn of 
events signifies that if Congress 
ever approves a price maintenance 
bill, it will be one that will pro- 
vide for supervision or censorship 
—Ppresumably by some _ federal 
agency—to prevent price manipu- 
lation, and the taking of unreason- 
able profits. The fact that the 
chamber referendum deals with 
the whole question of resale 
Prices” but particularly with what 


By Waldon Fawcett 


shall constitute “proper restric- 
tions” upon the price-fixing power, 
seals the fate of that group of opti- 
mists which has visioned a law 
that would sanction untrammeled 
price pegging. It was on this 
point, principally, that the differ- 
ences were found in the four or 
five different price maintenance 
bills pigeon-holed by the last Con- 
gress. 

In order to get the proper back- 
ground for the growing estrange- 
ment between the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
and the American Fair Trade 
League, it is necessary to go back 
more than a decade. At the second 
annual meeting of the national 
chamber in February, 1914, the de- 
sirability of manufacturers having 
the right to govern the prices 
at which jobbers and retailers sell 
the articles they have manufac- 
tured, was given a prominent place 
on the program and was discussed 
at length. 


Question Revived Early in 1925 


A resolution was then passed 
calling for the appointment of 
a separate committee to investi- 
gate the subject in its economic, 
public, and business aspects and 
report their conclusions and rec- 
ommendations. A committee, the 
personnel of which was changed 
several times, wrestled with the 
problem for two years. 


Early in 1916 there came from 
this body two reports. A majority 
report, signed by six members, 
advocated legislation “under proper 
restrictions.” A minority report 
recommended no federal legislation 
because the three signers were un- 
able to approve the principle of 
price maintenance. These reports 
were submitted to the chamber 
membership as Referendum No. 13. 
The vote was favorable to the ma- 
jority report. With the chamber 


thus on record in favor of the prin- 
ciple of price maintenance, there 
was a traditional obligation to 
press the matter to the attention of 
Congress. There intervened, how- 
ever, the World War, with all the 
problems and emergencies of 
United States participation, and 
the national chamber was obliged 
to concentrate on more pressing 
necessities. 

The price maintenance issue 
slumbered, so far as the United 
States chamber was concerned, 
until the early part of 1925. Then 
the board of directors received 
from certain of its members and 
representatives of affiliated organi- 
zations a request for a hearing on 
the subject of the chamber’s posi- 
tion on the price fixing issue and 
its participation in the organized 
lobbying movement before Con- 
gress. 

Special Committee Entanglements 


The hearing, although granted 
on the request of chamber 
members, was, when it occurred, 
dominated by officers and spokes- 
men for the American Fair Trade 
League. The league is not a mem- 
ber of the chamber. Indeed, the 
chamber membership is supposedly 
restricted to bona fide trade asso- 
ciations and no organization for 
propaganda is supposed to be 
eligible. 

At the hearing there was an 
undertone of criticism of the cham- 
ber, for not having shown greater 
activity under Referendum No. 13, 
which did not find favor with some 
pillars of the chamber but, as a 
result of this conference, there was 
appointed on behalf of the cham- 
ber, a special committee of three. 
Here began a series of misunder- 
standings and discrepancies in 
public announcements that have 
operated gradually to widen the 
breach between the chamber and 
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the Fair Trade League. For ex- 
ample, certain press notices sent 
out, following the inauguration of 
this relationship, conveyed, to 
most readers, the impression that 
the chamber had appointed a com- 
mittee to “cooperate” in a drive in 
Congress. 


The next stage in the proceed- 
ings saw further chance for dis- 
agreement over facts. Publicity 
matter was circulated which hinted 
that representatives of the cham- 
ber were cooperating with repre- 
sentatives from the league and 
other interested organizations, in 
drafting a price maintenance bill 
to be submitted to the new Con- 
gress as the expression of the de- 
liberate judgment of organized 
business, 


Congress Drafts Its Own Bills 


At the chamber, the understand- 
ing was that all that their com- 
mittee was empowered to do was 
to receive any bill which the out- 
side interests might prepare that 
would aim to embody the “proper 
restrictions” demanded by the 
chamber’s old referendum. As a 
matter of fact, it is fixed policy on 
the part of the chamber now never 
to draft bills for Congress on any 
subject and never to “get behind” 
a specific bill. What the chamber 
does and all that it does, under any 
circumstances, is to approve a prin- 
ciple. The chamber would much 
prefer to see Congress draft its 
own bill, embodying the endorsed 
principle, because Congress is sen- 
sitive on this subject, having its 
own favorite phraseology, and 
cherishing the belief that it can 
prepare a better bill than any out- 
sider. 

Meanwhile, the zealous press 
agentry which pictured the cham- 
ber as bound to the chariot of 
price maintenance, aroused these 
members of the chamber who are 
unalterably opposed to legislation 
for price fixing. The National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 
which is an organization member 
of the chamber, and which has on 
its roster a number of department 
store executives, was particularly 
vigorous in its protest against the 
alliance pictured in the newspaper 
notices. The situation was ex- 
plained to these objectors and they 
were assured that they would have 
opportunity to be heard before the 
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chamber’s committee of three took 
any action or before the chamber 
had committed itself. 


It was this committee of three, 
assailed by misinterpretation and 
suspicion, that finally took the step 
which again “sends to the coun- 
try” this whole question of resale 
price fixing. Of this committee 
the chairman is Robert R. Ellis, 
the Memphis wholesale merchant. 
The other members are A. Lincoln 
Filene of Boston and Philip H. 
Gadsden of Philadelphia. In its 
efforts to ascertain what position 
on this issue should be taken by 
the chamber, this committee ran 
up against the enigmatic phrase 
“under proper restrictions,’ which 
was the joker of the original ref- 
erendum and which had never 
been officially interpreted. Never, 
as has been represented, a com- 
mittee on ways and means of lob- 
bying for price maintenance, nor 
yet a committee to cooperate (but 
merely a committee to investigate 
and to receive suggestions), the 
three committeemen could not find 
in any tentative draft of a bill, 
stipulations that they could feel 
sure would supply the proper re- 
strictions demanded nine years 
ago. 


Referendum on Committee Report 


After several stages of chamber 
parliamentary routine had been 
passed, in the course of which Mr. 
Ellis’ committee was reappointed 
with a slight change of status, the 
committee undertook to prepare a 
comprehensive report on the whole 
subject of “proper restrictions” 
which should be attached to a price 
maintenance system if the system 
was not to court, from the outset, 
the suspicion of the public that it 
was a disguised vehicle for infla- 
tion. This committee report was 
submitted to the board of directors 
of the chamber at a meeting held 
early in October. It was consid- 
ered at length and the conclusion 
was reached that it should be made 
the subject of a membership ref- 
erendum. The motion to submit 
the report to referendum at once 
was amended to cover “the whole 
question of resale prices” and thus 
the chamber starts all over again 
to ascertain business sentiment on 
this issue. 


There was a feeling on the part 
of some of the directors that the 


subsidiary question of restrictions 
could not very well be put to Vote 
without joining it with the basic 
issue. But even more potent in 
favor of complete resubmission 
was the discovery that the mem. 
bership of the chamber has 
changed and increased so extens. 
ively in the decade since the former 
referendum that not more than 25 
per cent of the present member. 
ship of the national organization 
voted in Referendum No. 13. Fyr. 
thermore, the chamber does not act 
without precedent in conducting 
more than one referendum on a 
given question. There have been 
several resubmissions in the past, 
notably in the case of the sales tax, 
two referendums having been re- 
quired to ascertain the wishes of 
the membership on this question 
of policy. 

What About Trade Commission? 


Speculation is rife in Wash- 
ington as to the effect upon the 
chamber vote of the present sit- 
uation in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The trade commission has 
been regarded, by most of the ad- 
vocates of “proper restrictions,” as 
the logical supervisory agency. All 
calculations on this score would be 
upset should success crown the 
efforts of that wing in Congress 
which seeks to abolish the trade 
body. It is significant, however, 
that the past few weeks have seen 
a complete turn of the tables. Now 
it is radical sentiment that calls for 
the discontinuance of the “supreme 
court of business” whereas con- 
servative business sentiment 1s 
rapidly swinging around to a posi- 
tion of support. The explanation 
of this right-about face is found in 
the gathering apprehension of con- 
servative business that if the eco- 
nomic surveys of the trade com- 
mission are discontinued, business 
will encounter, instead, a series of 
congressional investigations of in- 
dustries and business practices and 
may ultimately be called upon to 
face radical legislation aimed in- 
temperately at the practices which 
the trade commission is now sup- 
posed to control. 


Editor, “Sales Management” : 
We enjoy your magazine very 
much, finding in it many helpful 
ideas.—J. D. Duff, P. Duff & Sons, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Why Chevrolet Salesmen Use a 
Pocket Sales Manual 


Putting the Demonstration Room in the Salesman’s Pocket Is 
Aim of New Sales Manual Issued by Chevrolet Motor Company 


GREAT many sales data 
A books, as furnished to sales- 
men, are excellent. They 
contain every whit of information 
needed to complete a sale. Usually 
they are complete in every detail, 
and the salesman who uses and 
studies them will be sure to enjoy 
increased sales. But so many of 
them have one outstanding defect. 
They are so large the salesman will 
not carry them. Outside of that, 
they are all right. 

Realizing this defect in so much 
of the sales help material sent to 
salesmen, the Chevrolet Motor 
Company has recently published, 
and is now furnishing its 15,000 
salesmen with a new sales data 
book which slips easily in the coat 
or hip pocket. It is as easy to 
carry as the ordinary billfold. Yet 
it contains every iota of informa- 
tion needed to close a sale. It 
equips the salesman with informa- 
tion to handle any chance prospect. 
He is ready for business at all 
times, - 

The sales data book is supple- 
mented by an equally compact 
order book, similarly bound, which 
contains a figuring pad and com- 
partments for carrying business 
cards and the Chevrolet Six Per 
Cent Certificate blanks. 


All of the important information in the bulky sales 
data book shown here in the hands of the sales man- 
ager, has been condensed in the convenient pocket 
With this little 
book in his pocket, the salesman is ready to handle 


sized manual held by the salesman. 


a complete sale at any time. 


“Although we provide’ each 
salesman with a book of instruc- 
tions on the proper methods of 
demonstrating the car,” said R. K. 
White, sales promotion manager 
for the Chevrolet Company, “and 
with a large illustrated book, ‘A 
Ride in a Chevrolet’ for making 
indoor demonstrations, the sales 
data book, and a little pocket order 
book keep him amply prepared for 
every chance prospect.” 


There are ten index tabs in the 
little book, each indexing certain 
information which the salesman is 
sure to need in closing every sale. 
These tabs mark the following sec- 
tions: 


What the Manual Contains 


A history of the Chevrolet Com- 
pany, a list of the various produc- 
ing units, a description of the sales 
divisions and an explanation of the 
manner in which they function. 
What General Motors means to 
Chevrolet through its research 
facilities, purchasing economies, 
manufacturing equipment, world- 
service, financing division, solid 
permanence and advertising. Man- 
ufacturing advantages provided by 
the Fisher Body Corporation which 
has built body plants beside each 


of the seven Chevrolet assembly 
plants. 

Prices of each Chevrolet model 
with picture of the car and a brief 
description of its equipment. Both 
the cash delivered price and the 
time payment price is given, blank 
spaces being provided in which the 
delivery and handling charges in 
various districts or insurance on 
time payments may be figured to 
give the purchaser a final price 
accurate to the last penny. This 
section also contains a list of the 
makes, models and F. O. B. prices 
of all other automobiles selling 
under $1,000, together with a 
blank column in which may be 
placed their delivered prices in the 
salesman’s territory. Thus the 
salesman has at his finger tips the 
delivered price of his own and all 
competing cars. The F. O. B. 
prices of cars selling at more than 
$1,000 also are given. 

Specifications of the Chevrolet 
car are given in detail, each under 
a suitable heading. The nature, 
durability and desirability of Duce, 
standard Chevrolet body finish, is 
also explained. 

Time payment rates as estab- 
lished in the new General Mo- 
tors Acceptance Cor- 
poration rate charges 
are being prepared 
for insertion in this 
(Continued on page 700) 
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Father Pays the Bills—But Youth 
Does the Buying 


A Study of the New Purchasing Power of Youth and 
Its Influence on Sales and Advertising Campaigns 


HE advertising manager of 
a certain department store 


has been experimenting with 
the age factor for several years. 
On first coming with this store he 
noticed that nearly 70 per cent of 
all items featured in the advertis- 
ing were primarily of interest to 
older people. There was no par- 
ticular policy regarding this; it 
just happened to be that way. 
Gradually the new advertising 
manager changed the situation. 
The young man and young woman 
were given more attention. More 
life was put into text and illustra- 
tions. Business showed a substan- 
tial increase. Today this store, 
known all over the world, aims its 
advertising directly at young 
people. 


Daughter Buys; Mother Listens 


Ten years ago the young woman 
came into a store accompanied by 
her mother, The latter would say 
to the clerk: “My daughter wants 
this or that.” But the mother did 
the selecting while the daughter 
merely looked on, not daring to 
make known her own desires. To- 
day the young woman does her 
own buying and she also accom- 
panies her mother. And now it is 
the daughter who says: “Now, 
mother, you don’t want that. It 
isn’t youthful enough.” And in the 
majority of cases mother buys 
what daughter prefers. 


The younger men and women 
invariably pay more for the things 
they buy. Dad finds that $3 shirts 
are good enough for him but Jon- 
athan, Jr. plunks down $10 for a 
silk shirt without batting an eye. 
Mother pays 85 cents for stockings 
but Marjorie’s trim ankles must be 
encased in silk hose at $3 a pair. 

The furniture that dad and 
mother think is perfectly all right 
does not meet with the approval 
of the son and daughter. “It’s out 


By Andrew L. Carmical 


of date. We must brighten up the 
place,’ the youngsters say. And 
the parents heave a little sigh and 
decide that the children are right. 
Then some furniture dealer cashes 
in on the age factor. 


A well known manufacturer of 
motor cars, famous for the youth 
appeal in all of his advertising 
copy, made this statement: “Never 
before were the older people of the 
country so completely under the 
influence of the younger genera- 
tion. Youth is not only a bigger 
buyer for itself than ever before, 
but it dictates to the family the 
purchase of furniture, phonographs 
and motor cars. If the family does 
not own an automobile, Youth 
starts a selling campaign. If the 
family maintains a low-priced car, 
Youth pictures the advantages of 
a more expensive one.” 

So much for automobiles. Now 
consider the matter of wearing 
apparel. Here, too, you will find 
the age factor playing the leading 
role because Youth is the dress- 
maker of today and Youth sets the 
pace in styles. The entire situa- 
tion in the women’s wear field is 
summed up by the statement of a 
buyer in one of Chicago’s most 
exclusive stores who said, “Girls 
and young women from 18 to 30 
know what they want; they seek 
the best and we cater to them be- 
cause they buy instead of shop. 


New Homes Are Big Market 


The majority of furniture store 
executives agree that if it were not 
for the younger generation, furni- 
ture stores would practically go 
out of business. It is easy to 
understand this. 

Statistics show that the average 
age of a man applying for a mar- 
riage license in Chicago is 23; that 
of the woman he is to marry, 20. 
These new home builders are the 
life of the furniture business. They 


may and probably do start out on 
a modest scale but the kitchenette 
apartment of today gives way to 
a more pretentious home later on 
and furnishings change accord- 
ingly. 

Recently a national advertiser 
had an investigation made on the 
age factor in a number of typical 
cities. This investigation revealed: 

37 per cent of the buyers of ready-to- 
wear are between 18 and 30. 


37 per cent of the buyers of dress goods 
are between 18 and 30. 


48 per cent of the buyers of hosiery are 
between 18 and 30. 


45 per cent of the buyers of underwear 
are between 18 and 30. 


40 per cent of the buyers of furniture 
are between 18 and 30. 


42 per cent of the buyers of rugs are 
between 18 and 30. 


48 per cent of the buyers of phonographs 
are between 18 and 30. 


36 per cent of the buyers of pianos are 
between 18 and 30. 
Spending Period is 20-40 


There is nothing strange about 
the fact that young people buy 
more than older people. Take, for 
example, a newly furnished home. 
It hasn’t the complete outfit that 
you will find in an old home. The 
silverware hasn’t been purchased 
yet; the furniture is rather make- 
shift—but remember that this new 
home is in the making; that there 
is hope and vigor and life in it 
where there is only retrospect and 
memory in the old home. 

The last report of the Bureau of 
the Census gave Chicago a popu 
lation of 2,701,705. In age classi- 
fication this population was divided 
as follows: 

Under 20 years.........eeeeeeeee 1,006,744 
Between 20 and 40 years......---- 1,037,775 
Beyond 40 years......+.+e+eeeee% 

Whether we be man, woman OF 
child, we are concerned with our 
wants and we insist that those 
wants be supplied. All of us, 

(Continued on page 696) 
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Seventy Sales Policies Uncle Sam 
May Frown Upon 


Government Snoopery May Hit at Any of These 
Practices When Anti-Trust Laws Are Interpreted 


sales practices that are continu- 

ally being construed by the 
government as in violation of the 
anti-trust laws are, in most cases, 
neither exceptional nor unusual. 
Many of them are, in fact, so com- 
mon in various lines of business, 
that concerns frequently adopt 
them without the least suspicion 
that their legality is open to ques- 
tion, and the threat of governmen- 
tal action comes like a bolt from 
the blue. 
_ Just how true that is may be 
judged from the following list of 
Practices, all of which have been 
condemned at one time or another 
as being under certain circum- 
stances illegal, and many of which 
have been condemned repeatedly. 
Most of them fall, more or less 


fe said that the specific 
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Part II of a Series by 


Gilbert H. Montague 


of the New York Bar 


definitely, into that “twilight zone” 
of uncertainty between the govern- 
ment’s interpretation of the law 
and that of the courts, that we dis- 
cussed in the preceding article. It 
will be noticed, furthermore, that 
they include a number of activities 
that are not ordinarily classed as 
sales practices at all, and which do 
not usually fall within the sales 
executive’s jurisdiction. 


(NoTE: In the following list, I have 
grouped certain practices under separate 
headings for convenience of reference. 
There is, however, no special legal sig- 
nificance in this particular classification, 
and the subjects have been arranged ac- 
cording to interest rather than importance.) 


I. PRICE DISCRIMINATIONS. 
Arbitrarily giving or withholding 
“wholesale” or “retail” discounts. 
Arbitrary classification of distribu- 
tors as “wholesalers” or “retailers.” 
Classifications of “irregular” or “il- 
legitimate” dealers. 


II. 


Classification of “buying clubs” or 
“cooperatives.” 

Classification of “chain stores” and 
“mail order houses.” 

“Cooperation” with dealers’ associa- 
tions, 

“Basing point” prices. 

“Special sales” offers. 

“Quantity discounts.” 

“Differential” discounts. 
“Cumulative” discounts. 

Rebates to customers. 

Sales below cost. 

Combination sales and combination 
offers. 

Free deals. 

Premiums and prizes. 

Fictitious or excessive price mark- 
ings. 

Guarantees against decline in prices. 
TYING CONTRACTS. 

“Long term” sales contracts. 

“Large quantity” sales contracts. 
“Exclusive dealers’ agreements.” 
“Exclusive supply agreements.” 
Territorial restrictions. 
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Ill. 


Consignment agreements. 
Restrictions as to supplies or equip- 
ment to be used in conjunction with 
product. 

PURCHASING METHODS. 
Coercing manufacturers to guarantee 
against decline in prices. 

Buying up competitive products. 
Conditioning purchase on manufac- 
turer’s refusal to sell to others. 
Buying at excessive prices. 


IV. COMMERCIAL BRIBERY. 


Entertainment of buyers. 
“Commissions” to buyers. 
“Hidden demonstrators.” 


Compensation to dealers’ or jobbers’ 
salesmen. 


Vv. MISREPRESENTATION AND 


SIMULATION. 
“Misnomers” in corporate names. 
“False or misleading” trade names. 
Plagiarism of corporate names, trade 
names or trademarks. 
Plagiarism of advertising. 
Inaccurate or disputed advertising. 
Insufficient or disputed labels. 
False descriptions of product. 
Simulation of competitor’s product. 
Insufficient identification of subsidi- 
aries. 


VI. MISUSE OF PATENTS. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. RESALE PRICE- 
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Patent license “restrictions.” 
“Excessive claims” of patent or 
trademark rights. 

Threats of infringement suits. 
Guarantees against lawsuits or “ex- 
pense of litigation.” 

“Consent decrees” in patent or trade- 
mark suits. 

MERGERS. 

Acquisition of competitors’ plants. 
Acquisition of competitors’ trade- 
marks. 

Acquisition of competitors’ capital 
stock. 

REFUSAL TO SELL, 


To dealers handling 


X. INTIMIDATION AND CO- 
ERCION. 


Intimidation of competitors, their 


dealers, or their salesmen. 
Interference with competitors’ prod- 
ucts. 


Interference with competitors’ cus- 
tomers. 

Espionage of competitors. 
DISPARAGEMENT. 

Circulating false reports as to com- 
petitors’ reputation, credit, or ability 
to fill orders. 

Disparagement of competitors’ prod- 
ucts, 

Interfering with competitors’ ma- 
chines or other equipment sold or 
leased. 

Circulating rumors or innuendoes to 
the effect that infringement suits 
against competitors are contem- 
plated. 


XII. TRADE ASSOCIATION AC- 
TIVITIES. 


Association “statistical”? work. 
Association “credit and information” 
service. 


XI. 


Association “uniform contracts.” 
Association “uniform terms of sale.” 
Association “uniform allowance on 
‘trade-ins’.” 

Uniform action re. “cancellations.” 
Uniform action with regard to any 
of the practices listed under Price 
Discriminations above. 

Circulation of detailed information 
as to production, stocks on hand, or- 
ders booked, orders delivered, or 
prices quoted. 

“Cooperation” with individuals or 
other associations to check “trade 
abuses” or establish “standards of 
practice.” 


Those are the principal competi- 


tive practices that have thus far 


been brought within the danger 
zone by the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Trade Commis. 
sion. With a few conspicuous ex. 
ceptions, they are not offensive to 
good morals at all, and they rep- 
resent to a great extent ordinary 
business procedure. Yet every one 
of them, under certain conditions 
and in certain circumstances, has 
been declared illegal by the goy- 
ernment or by the courts. And 
none of them, no matter how 
harmless it may appear by itself, 
should be incorporated into a gen- 
eral selling policy without taking 
the anti-trust laws into careful 
consideration. 


Now I am perfectly well aware 
of the fact that there are many 
practices in the foregoing list that 
are not only common in many 
lines of business, but are practic- 
ally unavoidable if a manufacturer 
expects to do any business worth 
mentioning. It is next to impos- 
sible in many lines of business, for 
example, to escape the necessity of 
classifying customers according to 
the degree of service rendered, and 
for some settled and commonly 
understood system of discounts. 

In other cases it is not possible 
to carry on a business in compe- 
tition with others without entering 
into contracts for exclusive repre- 
sentation, exclusive sale, or exclu- 
sive supply. Hundreds, if not 
thousands, of concerns are doing 
those things every day, and have 

been doing them for 


competitors’ products. 


years, without ever hav- 


To mail-order houses 
or others selling ‘di- 
rect,” 

To “irregular” or “ille- 
gitimate” dealers. 

To price-cutters. 


Except in conjunction 
with other associated 
products. 


MAINTENANCE. 


Correspondence’ within 
the sales organization 
or with the trade re- 
garding “price-cutting.” 
“Moral suasion” regard- 
ing resale prices. 

Pressure from dealers 


to correct “price-cut- 
ting.” 
“Cooperation” between 


salesmen and dealers to 
correct “price-cutting.” 
“Blacklists.” 
“Boycotts.” 


In the preceding article, 
pointed out how the variation between the 
government’s interpretation of the law and the 
interpretation of the courts leaves a “twilight 
zone” within which the legality of specific 
sales practices remains doubtful. 
true that the government must ultimately yield 
to the courts, a number of years must elapse 
before a final decision can be had, and in the 
meantime the government takes action in ac- 
cordance with its own interpretation of the law. 
Furthermore, conditions are rapidly changing, 
and what the courts may have had to say about 
a specific practice several years ago may not 
indicate at all what the government’s attitude 
towards the same practice is today. 

This article brings the “twilight zone” into 
sharper focus by listing the specific sales prac- 
tices that fall within it, and pointing out the 1. 
vital necessity for judging a given practice in 
its relation to the business as a whole, and not 
as standing alone.—Editor. 


Mr. 


Montague 


While it is 


ing been called into 
question. How then, do 
we mean that those prac- 
tices, as well as many 
others that might be 
cited, are “dangerous”! 
“Why,” the reader well 
may ask, “should I take 
the anti-trust laws into 
consideration, when I 
am merely adopting 4 
method that has been 
used by others in the 
same line of business 
for generations?” 

That is a fair question, 
and I shall try to answer 
In order to do 0, 
however, we shall have 
to go back a bit and 
examine the peculiar 


“Espionage.” 


(Continued on page 690) 
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United States 


‘N this compact area are eleven 
nations —(excluding Germany, 
Russia, and the Balkans) with 
Dvr GA an average density of popula- 
tion exceeding that of New York State. 


With the present steady improvement 
in financial conditions abroad the buying 
power of these countries is being rapidly 
restored. 


To American manufacturers this recov- 
ery means a restoration of their principal 
foreign markets, and an opportunity for 
increased volume. 


The London Office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company maintains a com- 
plete staff in London and continental 
centers, insuring advertising campaigns 
that are right in appeal and accurate in 
native idiom. 


To Americans selling abroad this 
provides a service that combines a first- 
hand knowledge of European markets 
with the long experience of all the 
J. Walter Thompson Company offices 
both here and abroad. 


150,000,000 People - 


concentrated in an area 
less than half that of the 


The British edition of ‘‘Population 
and its Distribution’’ has recently 
been completed. We shall be glad 
to send you a copy upon request. 


)§ WALTER THOMPSON CO. 


ADVERTISING 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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Worth Remembering— 


The circulation of the Chicago 
Evening American represents more 
than 40% of the ENTIRE CIRCU- 
LATION OF ALL CHICAGO 
EVENING PAPERS. 


And 87.7% of the Evening Ameri- 
can’s great circulation is CONCEN- 


TRATED within Chicago and its 
40-mile radius. 


Through use of the Evening Amer- 
ican, advertisers reach a prosperous 
and responsive reader audience that 


represents nearly ONE-HALF of the 
entire buying power of Chicago. 


Largest circulation of any Chicago evening 
newspaper and third in America . 
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The Buyer Who Greets the Salesman 
With “I’m Not Interested” 


Successful Salesmen Tell How They Plan Approaches to Win the 
Prospect’s Interest in the First Few Moments of the Interview 


TALK PROFITS INSTEAD 
OF MACHINES 
By JOHN EARLE 
The Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Chicago 
BUYER or prospect doesn’t 
have to tell us that he knows 
all about our machine. We know 
he knows nothing of the kind, for 
we figure that if he did, he would 
already have a machine, so we are 
prepared for him when he claims 
he isn’t interested. Of course he 
isn’t interested in a machine, and 
we make no effort to interest him 
in the machine—at least at the 
first call. 

We do a lot of cold canvass 
work out of this office. There is a 
building just across the street from 
our office. We have probably can- 
vassed it dozens of times, yet right 
today if one of our men went over 
there, began at the top and worked 
down, he would probably make 
several sales. All of the buyers in 
this building would probably claim 
they had seen the machine—or 
that they were not interested. 


But they are interested in cut- 
ting cost figures, in reducing their 
payrolls, in saving time and 
money. These are the things we 
talk about. Our men do not carry 
a machine when making cold can- 
vass calls. But they are trained to 
talk of the prospect’s figure prob- 
lems. Our plan is to talk with the 
Prospect concerning his own prob- 
lems. If we are calling on a lum- 
ber man we show him what our 
machine will do for the lumber 
business. Our whole effort on the 
first call is concentrated on getting 
a machine iri on trial. We have 
found that five calls, on an aver- 
age, will result in one trial, and 
that five trials will result in one 
sale, 

If we accepted every buyer’s 
Statement that he knew all about 
our machine we would probably 
never make a sale, so all of our 
preliminary work is concentrated 
on the idea of interesting the buyer 
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who thinks he knows about our 
machine and will say “I’m not in- 
terested.” What he means when 
he says this is, “I’m not interested 
in spending money,” but at the 
same time he is interested in sav- 
ing money. So that’s what we 
talk about. 

All of our salesmen go to school 
constantly. They are required to 
study figure problems of various 
lines of business, so that when 
they enter a prospect’s office they 
are ready to talk to him about his 
problems. 

Just recently one of our men 
went into an office and was told 
that one of our machines had been 
tried out several years ago, and 
that it was not suitable for the 
work, 

“But we have a new machine 
now. Probably you haven't seen 
it,’ answered the salesman. “I 
have a machine in this building. I 
would like to bring it down and 
put it to work. There’s no obliga- 
tion.” 

The salesman had noticed some 
girls working on cost sheets. He 
went over and asked them how 
many sheets they could do in a 
day. He was able to show this 
prospect that the work could be 
handled with a great deal more 
speed with one of our machines. 
The prospect agreed to try out our 
new machine and in a few days 
after it was placed in his office, he 
bought it. 


GIVE THE PROSPECT A 
GENTLE JOLT 
By H. H. MITCHELL 
P. H. Davis Tailoring Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
HAVE found that the best way 
of overcoming the objection, 
“not interested,” is to treat it like 
any other excuse. So I pay no 
attention to it. I simply make an- 
other effort to arouse interest and 
attention. If the prospect says, 
“I’m not interested,” before I have 
a chance to show him what I have 


to sell, I usually ask him “Why do 
you say that?” Usually, he will 
give me the first excuse that comes 
to his mind, and as that isn’t very 
well thought out, I have no trouble 
agreeing with him and turning the 
objection into a reason for buying. 

For example, a week ago I ap- 
proached a prospect in his office 
and as soon as he learned I was 
trying to sell him a suit of clothes, 
he snapped out: “I’m not inter- 
ested.” Now I know that he was 
not interested because I didn’t have 
a chance to show him what I had. 


So I said, “Would you please 
tell me why you said that?” He 
looked at me surprised. “Why,” 
he said, “I never buy clothes from 
you fellows; I want to see what 
I’m buying.”: That was a real an- 
swer to my question. He thought 
it was easily the best answer to 
give, and that I would be unable 
to answer it. “That may be true,” 
I said to him. “You say you want 
to see what you're buying, and 
that’s what I came to see you 
about. If you bought the suit you 
are wearing now, you did not see 
what you bought; you only saw 
part of it. Let me show you what 
you really buy when you buy a 
suit from us.” 


My next move, of course, was to 
show him the samples of the cloth 
and the method of testing it, ex- 
plaining the different kinds of wool 
used in cloth manufacturing, and 
then demonstrating the special sec- 
tion of a coat front, which I carry 
with me. 

The next move was to get him 
to decide on sample material, and 
get his measure, then to assure him 
that the product was represented, 
and stress the guarantee feature. 
I had his order in less than an 
hour. 

Experience has taught me that 
when a prospect says “I’m not in- 
terested,” he really means that he 
doesn’t know what you have to 
offer, and doesn’t want to take the 
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trouble to find out. To get his 
interest, I have found it the best 
policy to make a remark or ask a 
question that will startle him to 
pay attention to what I have to 
say. 


AGREE WITH HIM AND HE 
WILL SELL HIMSELF 
By GeorGE L, FRYMIRE 
Underwood Typewriter Co. 
Dallas, Texas 
N selling the man who will not 
listen or who thinks he knows 
all about my product and all of its 
competitors, I find that it is best 
to agree with him. Agree with a 
prospect that he is exceptionally 
well posted on the subject and he 
feels favorable toward you. 


Recently I called upon a man 
who was a big user of typewriters, 
but he had never bought an Under- 
wood. He had standardized on 
another make. 


“Tt am very busy. I know all 
about your typewriter, so there’s 
no use wasting time talking about 
it. I use only the Blank machine. 
It has given me excellent service.” 


“The Blank is a good machine,” 
I assured him. “In fact, the Blank 
and the Underwood have been the 
leaders in the typewriter field for 
years. They have brought out 
more improvements, and contribu- 
ted more to the progress 


fact that he had no time to talk, I 
thanked him for his time and left. 

“Come around again, I’d like to 
hear more about that thing. Glad 
to see you any time.” 

Eventually this man became an 
Underwood user, because his atti- 
tude toward the typewriter field led 
him right into the initial sale. 

This type of customer, in trying 
to impress the salesman with the 
fact that he knows all about the 
line and competitive lines, makes 
statements which, one by one, tie 
him. First thing he knows, just to 
convince the salesman that he does 
know what he is talking about, he 
admits in so many words that the 
article has its good points; and 
with this as a beginning, it is not 
difficult to work upon a man’s van- 
ity or mild conceit sufficiently to 
lead him to sell himself. 


ANTICIPATE THE OBJEC- 
TION IN THE APPROACH 
By C. F. MARKEY 
Higbie Supply Co. 

Chicago 
- has been my experience that 

the best way to overcome an 
objection of any kind is to antici- 
pate it, and take the initiative to 
bring it out if possible. But I don’t 
regard “I’m not interested” as an 
objection. If the proper approach 
is made, this excuse will not arise. 


When the prospect says she isn’t 
interested, I have learned that be. 
hind the remark is a reason of some 
kind. This may be a good reason, 
or a very slight reason. She may 
be tired, interrupted in her house. 
hold duties and eager to return to 
them, or perhaps doesn’t want to 
talk to anyone. The salesman 
should attempt to keep her from 
saying “I’m not interested” by 
assuming she is interested and 
ready to buy, if she can get the 
quality and value she requires, 


I have found that the best ap- 
proach to use is a simple one, the 
simpler the better, and I have 
never failed to get the interest of 
a housewife by a remark such as: 
“Did you see the latest style silk 
wear that Mrs. Brown bought yes- 
terday?” Of course she didn’t. So 
I smile, take my hat off, and walk 
toward her. Every woman is in- 
terested in new style features, and 
as I come up close to her, I say: 
“T’ll show them to you.” 


Right here she may offer an 
objection, but whatever objection 
she offers is weak, first, because 
she does not want to see the styles, 
and second, because there is no 
household duty so important that 
it cannot be put aside for a few 
minutes, unless it has to do with 
the care of the baby, or some spe- 

cial affair out of the ordi- 


of the industry than per- 
haps any other machines 
in recent years. Take the 
Hooven automatic, for ex- 
ample. You know what 
that means to the busy 


‘Sales Managers Should Read 


‘Cut Price’ Article’’ 


—Saunders Norvell 


nary day’s work. Should 
she have left the baby in 
the bath to answer the 
bell, she will tell me, and 
I excuse myself, saying 
I’ll be back to see her in 


executive. The Under- 
wood—” 

“The Hooven  auto- 
matic? Don’t believe I’ve 
seen that. What is it, 
anyway?” he wanted to 
know. I knew that he 
knew nothing about this 
appliance, but I also knew 
that it would make him 
feel good to think that I 
had given him credit for 
knowing all about this as 
well as other typewriter 
improvements. 

Although he was anx- 
ious to know more about 
the Hooven automatic, I 
told him only enough to 
whet his curiosity; then, 
apparently recalling the 
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‘*W HAVE just read the article by a Chicago 
sales manager on “Cut Prices, Inside Dis- 
counts and Concessions,” published in the 

September 5, 1925, issue of Sales Management. 


“I think this sales manager, in the policies he 
outlines, is absolutely sound in his views. 

“I note that this sales manager writes about 
the exactions of chain stores. I cannot understand 
how certain manufacturers can consistently give 
these chain stores, mail order houses, etc., lower 
prices than they are selling goods at to their regu- 
lar jobbers. I know in some cases they have 
given lower prices. It is all a very shortsighted 
policy. They win an immediate order at the 
expense of the future of their business. 


“This article by the Chicago sales manager is 
very well written. He has evidently been through 
the mill and knows his business. We heartily 
approve of all he has to say. 


“I am passing the article around to the sales 
managers in our business. All sales managers 
should read the article.’—Saunders Norvell, chair- 
man of the board, McKesson & Robbins, New 
York City. 
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an hour, and ask her if 
that time will be conven- 
ient for her to look over 
these new styles. She will 
then either say yes, or 
appoint another time. 
My own opinion is that 
the “I’m not interested” 
objection will not come 
up at all if the salesman 
makes the right approach. 
It will seldom come up 
during the demonstration, 
for the prospect will have 
shown that she is inter- 
ested by letting you show 
her your merchandise. It 
is simply a matter of 
afousing interest. That is 
the first and most import- 
ant step in every call. 


SOme 
4SOn, 


isn’t 
Lt be. 


Brunswick Doubles Sales with 
Milwaukee Journal Advertising! 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE ‘ 
PHONOGRAPHS ANDO vUtD , 


July 15,1925. 


The Milwaukee Journal, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


Gentlemen: Attention: Manager of National 
Advertising Department. 


While we have always been sold on The Milwaukee 
Journal as an advertising medium, the year 1924 convinced 
us that The Journal thoroughly covers and‘ sells the llil- 


waukee market. 


Last year we used The Journal exclusively with 
exceptional results. A large part of our space was used 
to feature the BRUNSWICK-RADIOLA which came on the market 
in August. Public interest in this NEW MUSICAL INSTRULENT 
was aroused immediately by our Journal, advertising and 
continued to grow as the campaign progressed. During the 
first few weeks, the appearance of each advertisement was 


followed by many 'phone calls to our office from retail 
buyers, which were immediately referred to local Brunswick 
Dealers. 


During the early Fall months of 1924, sales of 
the Brunswick line in the Milwaukee territory were more than 
double the volume of the corresponding period in any pre- 
ceding year. While the introduction of the BRUNSWICK=RADIOLA 
served to stimulate additional business, we give The llilwaukee 
Journal credit for selling a record-breaking volume of our 


product at a@ remarkably low advertising cost per sale. 


Please be assured of our thorough appreciation of 
the splendid co-operation of your entire organization. 


Very truly yours, 
THE BRUNSW ADEE «COLLENDER CO. 


HBB: HM SAT - CHICAGO DIVISION 


re mteen mits nae a me wes 


One of the hu 
tsers who sel 


the rich Milw 


“gages of successful national adver. 

: maximum volume of goods in 

saree aukee-Wisconsin market at lowest 
8 cost by concentrating in — 


9 one 


The Milwaukee | 
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FIRST- by Merit 
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Control of Sales Costs~based on 


exact information 


N the face of a rising wage scale, improved methods and 
machines have kept production and administrative costs 
within control, while sales costs have constantly been 
rising. 
High sales costs add nothing to values. They merely in- 
crease prices or decrease profits. To control sales costs, 
to bring them to a point where a fair price includes a fair 
profit, requires a planned sales program based on an accu- 
rate knowledge of markets and buying habits. 


Hundreds of trained men representing the Business Paper 
publishers are spread out over the country; are constantly 
in touch with the latest developments and the current needs 
of all industries and professions. These Business Paper 
publishers can give you facts and figures about your mar- 
kets and their cultivation that will make a sound founda- 
tion for planned selling. 


Business men who are concerned about the increased cost 
of selling are invited to enlist the cooperation of the mem- 
ber papers of the A. B. P. through the Executive Office. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
Executive Offices: 220 West 42nd Street, New York 


Over 120 papers reaching 54 
fields of trade and industry 


“Member of The As- 
sociated Business Pa- 
pers, Inc.,” means 
proven _ circulations, 
PLUS the _ highest 
standards in all other 
departments. 
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Selling the Salesmen on Selling 


Why we have tried to revive the old-fashioned 
brand of bare-handed selling which was in danger 
of becoming a lost art with our salesmen 


been engaged most of all in 

selling 180 salesmen on sell- 
ing. From 1920 until 1925 our 
organization, in the face of hard 
times, near-panics and _ buyers’ 
strikes, has grown not only in sales 
volume but in personnel. So to our 
merchandising forces there have of 
necessity been added not only as- 
sistants, but many others. First 
of all, I want to make clear that I 
have welcomed the addition of a 
seasoned advertising manager; a 
nationally-known service manager ; 
and a sales promotion manager, 
who came to us through a consoli- 
dation and who is certainly to be 
ranked with the first ten in this 
country in his specialty. 

I have welcomed the augmenta- 
tion of our forces by four divisional 
sales managers—our divisions be- 
ing by products. And I have joined 
enthusiastically with each one of 
these able comrades—in what? 


Selling the Advertising 


[) iccre the past year I have 


In selling the salesman on adver- 
tising. In selling the salesman on 
service. In selling the salesman 
on sales promotion. In selling the 
salesman on, it seems to me, every 
one of our five hundred-odd items. 

As I look back over those five 
years and contrast them ‘with the 
tesults obtained during 1925 to 
date, I can see very clearly much 
good that has come from just this 
Process. But I can see that I have 
been at least two years tardy in 
selling our salesmen on selling. 

_ There was certainly a necessity 
in 1920-1921 for selling our sales- 
men on advertising. Because in 
our rapid growth we had good 
Products and were constantly add- 
ing new and better products, we 
had done little advertising prior to 
the advent of our present advertis- 
ing manager. And what we had 


done had been 
poorly and spas- 
Modically done. r 4 
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By William R. Hartley 


Consequently, if we were to get 
full dividends from our first year’s 
hundred thousand dollar publicity 
appropriation, the men had not 
only to be sold on advertising, but 
to sell advertising to our custom- 
ers. 

We went too far. Many others 
have done this same thing. Our 
men sold advertising first and mer- 
chandising second. 

Then came a mighty valuable 
acquisition to our merchandising— 
our present service manager. 

He is a peach. In his fifty years 
of living he has sold goods, bought 
goods and bartered goods for 
goods. He has owned both whole- 
sale and retail businesses; to be 
sure, on a modest scale. But the 
point is that he has personally con- 
ducted them. 

He knows what it is to serve— 
and he knows what it is to be 
served. 

But for a solid year our sales- 
men sold service first—and mer- 
chandise second. 

It is hard not to be too over- 
enthusiastic in speaking of our 
sales promotion manager. From 
the very start he did everything 
that I had ever done along the line 
of sales promotion, better and, 
above all, more consistently and 
wisely than I had ever done these 
things. 

Selling Sales Promotion 


And then he went miles further. 
He invented new ways to use our 
existing sales promotion material, 
and at the same time fought tooth 
and nail with every type of sup- 
plier to get for us sales promotion 
material that would promote sales. 
But for another year our men sold 
sales promotion first and merchan- 
dise second. 

In fact, it is fair to say that dur- 
ing some periods our salesmen 
sold advertising, service and sales 


promotion—sold them after hard 
battles with our customers—with 
the result that both our customers 
and our salesmen were exhausted 
before it came to the question of 
selling merchandise and buying 
merchandise. 

So in 1925 I have been engaged 
in selling our salesmen on selling. 

It has been a hard task. For last 
year they were bombarded not 
only by our advertising, service 
and sales promotion departments, 
but by four divisional sales man- 
agers, each intent on selling our 
merchandise to our salesmen. 

If they had been the most im- 
portant consumers of our merchan- 
dise in the world, they could not 
have received any better presenta- 
tions, product by product, item by 
item, of the worthwhileness of our 
lines, than these four men gave 
them—and we stood ready with a 
sledge-hammer to hit whatever 
head they missed and to kill off 
the wounded and cripples. 


And Now—Selling Sales 


During our annual sales conven- 
tion in Cincinnati last year a 
chance remark—and one which 
was not followed up at convention 
time—gave me a better perspec- 
tive. For while I believe that our 
time has been wisely spent in the 
past five years in selling our sales- 
men on advertising, on service, on 
sales promotion, and on “Our Mer- 
chandise,” I believe that a part of 
that time could better have been 
spent in selling our salesmen on 
selling. And I am positive that 
our policy this year has been 
wholly wise. Kindly remember 
that this year in selling our sales- 
men on selling we have not in any 
way belittled any of these coordi- 
nating departments. Nor have we 
directly or indirectly insinuated 
that we had placed too great em- 
phasis on any one of them. 
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Mr. Sales Manager: 


This Great Plant Can Be 


Your Chicago 
Warehouse 


Are your salesmen in this ter- 
ritory losing orders because it 
takes too long for your product 
to. come to the trade here from 
your factory? 


Have you figured how much of 
the money that you spend in ad- 
vertising and sales campaigns is 
a total loss because your competi- 
tor gets the business by making 
immediate delivery from Chicago 
stocks? 


If you have not investigated 
public warehousing as applied to 
the distribution of your product 
and want to know why enterpris- 
ing manufacturers the country 
over find our services an economy 
and not an expense, write us now. 


J Ask us for a copy of the 33- 
page government treatise on “The 
Merchandise Warehouse in Dis- 


tribution.” It will be sent you 
gratis. 
Let us know your particular 


problem in the Chicago market. 
It will receive the considerate at- 
tention of a distribution specialist. 


Chicago’s Big 
Downtown 
Warehouse 


Western 
Warehousing 
Company 


331 West Polk Street, Chicago 
“At the Edge of the Loop” 


WILSON VY. LITTLE, Superintendent 


In 1925 we have been hammer- 
ing away on just one thing—that 
the object of the merchandising 
end is to sell—that the goal of the 
salesman is to sell—that the pros- 
perity of the company depends pri- 
marily upon selling. 

But we have defined selling as 
something more than unaided per- 
sonal salesmanship. We have made 
clear to our salesmen that there are 
a number of things that we do for 
them that they cannot do. We 
point to our publicity advertising 
and a host of other merchandising 
efforts directed at the consumer, as 
proof of this. 


We point out that we are doing 
many things for the salesman that 
he could do, but which we can do 
for him in order to take burdens 
from his shoulders. 


And then we point out certain of 
our types of service work, notably 
in the fields of store accounting, 
store layout and dealer problems. 


Salesmen Need to Be Shown 


Then we hammer home that we 
are doing many things in which 
we depend upon him for only 
slight cooperation. To illustrate 
this, we have taken a typical case 
where a salesman has given us the 
names of a wholesaler’s outside 
salesmen—men that he perhaps 
meets face to face only once a year. 
We have shown our salesman ex- 
actly how we have taken the tip 
that he has passed on to us. We 
have shown our salesman that on 
his part he has merely sent in to 
us the name and address of the 
salesman. We have secured the 
permission of the salesman’s em- 
ployer to write direct to the man, 
and have then written perhaps 
twenty-four letters each year to 
him. 

We have gone further and 
shown the salesman by tabulation 
of samples, dealers’ helps, assort- 
ment offers, and many other things 
what we have done to make Mr. 
Jobber’s salesman work with us 
and for us, while at the same time 
best promoting his own direct em- 
ployer’s interests. 


We have shown our salesmen 
that we have enabled them to help 
their dealers to sell our store fix- 
tures, our dealer advertising mat- 
ter, including books, booklets, 
miniature samples and a host of 
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similar semi-mechanical Selling 
aids. We have required, to be sure, 
active cooperation on the part of 
the salesmen and, in most Cases, 
some attention on each visit. By 
after all, the salesman’s part has 
been the minor part—decidedly the 
minor part. 


Similarly, we have shown that 
the typical sales campaigns for te. 
tailers and wholesalers which oy: 
sales promotion department has 
worked out, have required oyr 
salesmen’s cooperation, but that 
we have relieved our salesman of 
every ounce of burden possible, 
requiring him only to start the ball 
rolling and to give it an occasional 
kick to keep it in motion. 


This year we have emphasized 
that we wanted to capitalize the 
cumulative efforts of the past five 
years, and our investments for the 
past five years in advertising, 
service and sales promotion. 


We have hammered into all of 


our salesmen that the basic reason | 


why we sold them on our mer- 
chandise was for them to sell not 
only their buyers on our merchan- 
dise, but particularly the sales- 
people behind the counter, on the 
street and on the road, who would 
then move more rapidly the goods 
they sold to the buyer. We have 
pointed out that consumer argu- 
ments were of decidedly secondary 
importance with the buyer, while 
of primary importance with the 
men and women who faced the 
ultimate consumer. 


The All-Important Merchandising 


When all is said and done, the 
two figures in the foreground o! 
merchandising are the ultimate 
consumer and the salesperson be- 
hind the counter. For until the 
ultimate consumer buys, there 1s 
no continuous motion in merchan- 
dising. The mere fact that deal- 
ers have been stocked does not 
constitute a final sale. The re- 
turned goods evil is but one of the 
many proofs of the truth of this 
condition. 

The salesperson behind the 
counter is the real salesman of 4 
manufacturer’s merchandise. He 
may kill its sale, not by substitu- 
tion, but by failure in presentation. 
The number of salespeople dis- 
charged yearly for the basic reason 
that their sales do not warrant 
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their continued employment, 
should have a real meaning to 
every manufacturer. 

To have a specific proof of this 
to use aS an illustration to our 
salesmen of the importance of sell- 
ing, I recently ran a side-by-side 
test. We took exactly the same 
specialties—Full Bloom Rose tales, 
toilet waters and perfume—and 
placed these in a woman’s spec- 
jalty shop, a suburban drug store 
and a suburban grocery store. 

In common with many other 
sales managers, I have found in 
the past three years that the 
women’s specialty shops, ordinar- 
ily featuring the lighter and more 
expensive articles of women’s 
clothing, have felt the need of 
specialties entirely outside their 
ordinary lines. This is well proved 
by their successful sale of jewelry, 
cigarette cases, cosmetics, and a 
host of similar items. 


Results of a Test 


In the specialty store and the 
suburban grocer’s we purposely 
avoided anything resembling a 
demonstration booth or table. We 
hired two youngsters of 23 and 24 
who were without previous sales 
experience of any type. These two 
men were given three days’ train- 
ing. 

In the suburban drug store we 
gave exactly the same space and 
arranged with the proprietor to as- 
sign one of his regular clerks, 
whose salary we paid for the 
week’s test, 

In one week our salesman in the 
woman’s specialty shop sold $312 
worth of our goods. Our salesman 
in the suburban grocery sold $142. 
The druggist’s clerk sold $27. 


So in selling our salesmen on 
selling we glorified personal sales- 
manship. We emphasized the 
truth that, while it was possible to 
aid our own salesmen and the 
salespeople employed by their cus- 
tomers, all efforts from headquar- 
ters were negligible unless built on 
the foundation of personal selling 
inculcated in the retail salespeople 
by our salesmen. 
_ In direct consequence, our sales 
in 1925 have so far exceeded those 
of any other year—including the 
War years—that we shall carry on 
with exactly the same program in 


1926, 


When you come 

to analyze a big 
market, you 

realize that no 

one newspaper 

can cover it alone— 
but there’s a lot 

of resultfulness in a 
medium like 

the Detroit Times 
which, in addition to 
big circulation 

is also the especial 
choice of the 
population between. 
the ages of 17 

and 45 
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What’s New in Advertising? 
Look at This Map 


Adve rtising 
di SS cesea a One Edition &2of aline L 
ee tt ‘ Two Editions~3o0/ aline con 


reve Editio ons ~5otaline \ All Editions~4ofaline for 


To the National Advertiser whose product has only Regional Distribution— thi 
To the Agency representing such Accounts— « 


This new plan of “Regional Advertising at Regional Rates” is well worth 
your early attention. 


Ask Any Monitor Advertising Office th 
for Full Information 


The CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR ‘ 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON he 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PARIS 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT SEATTLE FLORENCE ag 
KANSAS CITY PORTLAND 


An International Daily Newspaper Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 
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'Abolishes Exclusive Territories to 
Keep Salesmen on Their Toes 


Giving Each Salesman Right to Follow Prospects on the Other Man’s 
Territory Insures Better Work for Wattis-Kimball Motor Company 


salesman will work more 

diligently when he realizes 
that competition is close on his 
heels, the Wattis-Kimball Motor 
Company, Ford and Lincoln deal- 
ers of Ogden, Utah, has originated 
a sales plan that supplies within 
the organization the strong com- 
petition which is absent to a de- 
gree outside. 

The company is an exclusive 
dealer in its county and city, which 
means that so far as the sale of 
Ford and Lincoln cars is con- 
cerned, there is little competition. 
The only natural direct competi- 
tion comes from dealers in other 
makes of cars; and naturally this 
is not so strong as that met by 
other Ford dealers in cities where 
there are two or more agencies. 

Lacking this competition, the 
company realized that the sales 
force would easily fall into some- 
what of a rut, unless there was 
some sharp incentive before them 
to take the place of the lack of 
keen competition. Thought along 
this line resulted in the adoption 
of a sales plan that is rather novel 
in the automobile field as well as 
elsewhere, and a plan that has had 
an exceptionally favorable result. 


Plan Has Been Successful 


It has accomplished everything 
the company expected of it. It has 
done so well, in fact, that it has 
developed some of the star auto- 
mobile salesmen of the Rocky 
Mountain west. One member of 
the force, for instance—and his 
name is W. L. McIntyre—has de- 
veloped from a boiler maker’s 
helper only two and one-half years 
ago, to the winner of second prize 
of a national sales contest among 
Ford dealers last winter and win- 
ner of first prize for the same 


period among Rocky Mountain 
dealers, 


Besa that the average 
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By Ruel McDaniel 


Under the direction of J. E. Mc- 
Dermond, sales manager and orig- 
inator of the plan, the county is 
divided into zones or districts, sim- 
ilar to the usual method of estab- 
lishing sales fields. But instead of 
allotting a specific territory or zone 
to any one salesman exclusively, 
all of the nine members of the 
sales force are authorized and in- 
structed to sell throughout the city 
and county. 

Thus each man is a competitor 
of the other. No one salesman can 
slow down on his job and let pros- 
pects slip through his fingers and 
into the hands of some competitive 
automobile dealer, for another 
salesman of his own organization 
is likely to come along and take 
the prospect. This makes each 
salesman a competitor of every 
other salesman on the force. 


The Compensation Plan 


New men are paid on a straight 
commission basis; and after they 
have established themselves per- 
manently with the company, they 
receive a salary plus a commission. 
Being paid in all or in part on com- 
mission, a salesman cannot afford 
to allow some other member of the 
force to come along and sell his 
prospect. 

Obviously, there is one disad- 
vantage at least in such a plan. If 
the whole force is permitted and 
instructed to sell throughout the 
territory, then that leaves no one 
to be held specifically responsible 
for the sales in various zones of 
the territory. 

The Wattis-Kimball Motor 
Company overcomes this objection 
by instilling a little mystery into 
the program. There is a man in 
charge of each zone. He is held 
accountable for the business of that 
zone. If some outside concern or 
a local dealer in other cars goes 
into a certain zone and sells a man 


a car who was listed by the Wattis- 
Kimball Motor Company as a 
prospect, this salesman who has 
this zone in charge is held respon- 
sible for the loss. To say the least, 
the reception upon his return to 
the office is less than usually 
pleasant. 

Every salesman on the force, in 
fact, has a specific zone under his 
care. But not a man knows what 
zone any other man has. Mr. Mc- 
Dermond explains his reasons for 
this touch of mystery in this way: 
“The salesmen working together 
here for months or even years, 
naturally develop real friendships 
among themselves. Being real 
friends, one man is not going into 
another’s territory, knowingly, and 
take a sale from him. To show his 
friendship still more, he would per- 
haps tell his friend about the pros- 
pect and suggest that the latter 
follow it up. In the meantime, 
some other dealer’s salesman may 
have found a lead on the prospect 
and has a sale well under way be- 
fore our salesman gets around to 
the prospect. Thus the company 
loses a sale, as does the salesman 
who first heard of the lead. 


Zone Managers Are Unknown 


“On the other hand, if every man 
knew who had each zone and each 
man followed up leads found in 
another’s zone, there would be 
strains in friendship ties right and 
left. No man wants his good friend 
to step over and take one of his 
rightful sales. 

“But as we work it, no one 
knows where the other’s zone is, 
and accordingly he feels at liberty 
to go wherever he hears of a pros- 
pect. On the other hand, by mak- 
ing a man responsible for each 
zone, we eliminate the objection- 
able feature of having no one man 
responsible for the various zones.” 


By this plan, although a man 
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WILL PROVE VERY 
PROFITABLE FOR 
ANY NATIONAL 
ADVERTISER .... 


OMAHA 
the trading territory of 
Omaha includes  approxi- 


mately eleven states, which 
represent one-fourth of the 
total farm wealth of the 
United States. 


OMAHA 
Is the thirty-fourth city in 
_ population and the NINE- 
TEENTH city in bank clear- 

ings. 

OMAHA 


Omaha’s 1,400 retail stores 
do an annual business of 
approximately $150,000,000. 


OMAHA 


The average savings for 
each resident in Omaha 
banks and building and loan 
associations is $800.00. 


OMAHA territory is served 
best by The Omaha World- 
Herald. 


You can take advantage of 
World-Herald service in in- 
vestigating and selling this 
market, 


Although leading all Omaha 
papers by a large margin, the 
World-Herald’s rates are low- 
est per thousand circulation 
(See A. B. C. reports.) 


Ask us how we can help 
you get sales results. 


Representatives 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Detroit 
San Francisco 


New York 


Morning Evening Sunday 


Chicago 


naturally spends more time work- 
ing his own zone than outside it, 
each man is at liberty to use his 
customers to the limit in securing 
and following up prospects. As 
satisfied customers form the most 
reliable source of new prospects, 
this feature is very important. 
Now, when a salesman goes to the 
time and difficulty, sometimes, of 
cultivating a car buyer’s friendship 
and goes out of the way to see that 
he gets the best of service, he 
knows that the time thus spent is 
not . waste. He knows that if he 
pleases this customer of his, the 
customer will cooperate with him 
in securing additional prospects. 
Then he knows when he gets these 
prospects, all of them are of use 
to him, for zone boundaries do not 
rob him of many of the leads, as 
naturally the names the customer 
would turn in are likely to be 
almost anywhere in the city or 
county. 


Getting Leads from Customers 


Incidentally, the company is 
meeting with unusual success 
through cooperating with salesmen 
toward getting leads from custom- 
ers. After a salesman places a car 
with a customer, he makes at least 
two calls to see that the buyer is 
entirely satisfied with his purchase. 
One is within a week or so after 
the car has been delivered; the 
other is at the end of the first 
month. Such attention on the part 
of the salesman means good-will 
toward the company, and accord- 
ingly not only repeat orders, but 
service sales, On the latter the 
salesman realizes no compensa- 
tion; and ordinarily a commission 
salesman is not willing to devote 
so much time to seeing that a cus- 
tomer feels enthusiastic toward the 
company, after the sale is made. 
But Wattis-Kimball men do, be- 
cause the company has made it 
possible to show direct returns to 
them for their effort. 

Every salesman is instructed to 
write to each of his customers, 
after thirty days—and the com- 
pany helps him to compose his 
letters if he can’t do it satisfactor- 
ily—asking them again if they are 
pleased with the car and service 
and asking if they will jot down 
the names of any persons who 
might be interested in the purchase 
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of a new car. A _ government 


postal card goes with the lette; 
and the men _ get their very 
best leads in this manner. Ther. 
by they realize a direct return upon 
their effort at building good-yilj 
for the company. All letters are 
personally typed, and are arranged 
according to the individual sales. 
men’s ideas; but the company fur. 
nishes stenographers to do the 
typing and also stands the postage 
and stationery expenses. 

To be sure that the plan of plac. 
ing each man secretly in charge of 
a zone is not defeated, the com- 
pany switches the men periodic 
ally. Thus if the men suspect each 
other of having certain territories, 
the suspicion is short lived because 
of this policy of switching. 


Checking Up on Salesmen 


In order to check up and see just 
where each man works every day, 
and thus guard against the neglect 
of any one or more zones, the com- 
pany maintains a territory map in 
Mr. McDermond’s office, with each 
zone clearly defined and with a 
card containing the names of all 
the salesmen pinned to each. 


A card not only contains the 
names of each man, but has the 
days of the month filled in so that 
one card is usable for one month. 
Each evening the men turn in re- 
ports, telling upon whom they 
called, and their addresses. Then 
the various calls are entered on the 
cards over the zones, opposite the 
salesmen’s names making them. 
Thus each day the management 
may glance at the map and see just 
how many calls were made in each 
zone, and who made them. This 
tells a number of important things, 
among them being the care shown 
towards the zone by the man re- 
sponsible for it. It often shows, 
too, that the whole force is neglect- 
ing the country districts and over- 
working the city. 


Editor “Sales Management”: 


The “Sales Policies and Anti- 
Trust Laws” series of articles is 
very interesting as well as helpful. 
The Federal Trade Commission ac- 
tivities are being widely discussed 
and we want to assure you that 
your articles contain many useful 
hints.—I. R. Libecap, general man- 
ager, Frederick G, Stroop, Dayton, 
Ohio, 
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Mirror’s Circulation 


Still Growing 


A. B. C. Circulation figures for the 
year ending June 30, 1925, are 


271,692 


Showing an increase of 658 daily subscribers over 
the A. B. C. audit of 1924, or 16,848 subscribers 
more than -Altoona’s other newspaper. 


When you are buying space in <Altoona, you will 
naturally come to the Mirror. Many local adver- 
tisers and practically all national advertisers use 
the Mirror exclusively. 


cAltoona is a real city with all industries working 
practically full time. The Federal Department of 
Labor predicts greatest prosperity since 1923. 
The great Pennsylvania shops, coal mines and 
silk mills are all employing more hands and 
working longer hours. 


Territory is thoroughly covered by one newspaper. 
Send your sales crew in to this prosperous shop- 
ping center. You will find a ready market for 
your product. 


The ALTOONA MIRROR 


Business Direct 
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eople of the FP! State 
Nicholson Files 


by name_ 


ISTEN to a true story of results. 
It's one of those stories which 
make men proud of being advertising men. 

It's a success story. 

Before this story began, a file was just 
a file. Artisans, of course knew the dif- 
ference between the various types, because 
they used special types for special jobs 
mill-files, rasps, round files, and so on. 

And hardware salesmen knew the dif- 
ference, too. 

But to you and me a file was “Oh, a 
sort of tool used to sharpen scythes, or to 
manicure nails, or to remove a padlock when 
the key was lost.” You and [ thought of files 
as being quite apart from our fields of en- 
deavor. 

Untl 


Back in March, 1922, The Nicholson 
File Co. of Providence, R. L., began to tell 
St. Louis and The 49th State about the in- 
teresting things that files will do. | Took its 
files, one by one, and, through informative 
advertising, showed us many of the useful 
yobs that those files can perform. 

Showed how the Tungsten Point File will 
tune up the spark-plugs of a motor-boat 
How useful a mill-file can be in kitchen, ga- 
rage, or basement workshop. | How impor- 
tant files are in the activities of Boy Scouts, 
golfers, home gardeners, 


Showed the special types of files 
needed by blacksmiths, and cabinet makers, 
and machinists, and a large “Gallery of Nich- 
olson File Users,” now appearing in the 
Globe-Democrat. 

Naturally, The Globe-Democrat was the 
one St. Louis newspaper chosen to increase 


the sales of Nicholson Files in St. Louis and 
The 49th State. 


Here’s what has happened 


After three years of this advertising, we 
asked the dealers who sell files to give us their 
honest verdicts. 


The comment of one hardware dealer, 
whose sales in Nicholson Files have increas: 
ed 50% since the campaign started, is fairly 
representative. 

‘‘We are confident,’’ says he, ‘‘that 

the advertising has helped us to make 

this nice increase in sales on Nicholson 

Files, and that they will always get 

the best results by advertising in The 

Globe-Democrat.’’ 


Of the dealers who replied to our question 
naires, 65% report that they now carry more 
complete stocks of Nicholson Files than they 
did before the advertising started 

They have to. 

For these dealers testify to increases in 
their sales of Nicholson Files ranging from 
109% to 100% 

And one of the most interesting points of 
all is the fact that Nicholson advertising in 
The Globe-Democrat has radically changed 
old buying habits. 

For 90% of the dealers who reported to 
us testify that customers actually ask for 
Nicholson Files by name. 

What other St. Lous newspaper could 
have done this job? 

Only the Globe-Democrat offers coverage 
of both St. Louis and The 49th State. 


St Lonis Largest Daily 


Advertising Representatives 


F. St. J. Richards.........New York J. R. Scolaro...............--Detroit 


Guy S. Osborn............. Chicago C. Geo. Krogness.......San Franeisco 


Dorland Agency, Ltd..........London 
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“Price-Cutting Was Once Our Main 
Stumbling Block” 


Exclusive Agency Plan of Marketing Eliminates Price-Cutters and 
Wins Market in Hard-Fought Field for Associated Silver Company 


By a Member of the Dartnell Editorial Staff 


66 NE of the policies which 
() is responsible for the ma- 
jority of our success to- 
day, was the direct outcome of the 
tightest resale situation we ever 
got into,” said G. E. Herring, 
president of the Associated Silver 
Company. He was discussing some 
of the policies which have enabled 
that company to build up a nation- 
wide business in a field where com- 
peting companies have been long 
established, and have years and 
years of intensive advertising be- 
hind them. “The policy to which 
Irefer is that of selling exclusively 
to jewelers, and not to department 
stores, mail order houses, or other 
outlets. 


A Shoe String Beginning 


“To explain how this came 
about, I'll have to go back and out- 
line the early activities of the 
Associated Silver Company. We 
started in business back in 1904 
with nothing more than a capital 
of $14.05 plus a sincere belief in 
the merit of an idea. 


“I had been on the road for years 
selling cutlery, and I grew inter- 
ested in finding a way to keep sil- 
verware from showing, after the 
plate began to wear off, the unat- 
tractive black of the steel base 
beneath the plating. Now it is im- 
practicable to try to put a heavier 
plate on the steel to overcome this 
condition, because the cutting 
edges—the places on the knife 
which receive the hardest wear— 
are incapable of taking more than 
a certain thickness of the metal. 
The result of an attempt to plate 
thicker would simply mean that the 
extra silver was put on along the 
fat sides of the blade and the 
handle where it wasn’t needed. 
Besides, the thicker the plate, the 
Casier it scales off. 

“So I conceived the idea of 
Plating on some metal—not steel 


—which was white, so that when 
the plating wore off, the worn 
places would not be noticeable. 
After a good many fruitless at- 
tempts to get a real plating chem- 
ist interested in my idea, I found 
a man who wanted to work it out. 


jewelry store product. Eighty-five 
per cent of silverware is sold for 
gift purposes and, of course, the 
jewelry store is the logical distrib- 
uting point. 

“By this time we sought a copy- 
right on our process under the 


Part of the demonstration used by Associated Silver Company salesmen involves 
the whittling of a piece of common broom handle with a silver plated knife. 


“He finally developed the metal, 
which is in some ways similar to 
steel, but which is colorless and 
has a high luster. The result 
was that we made cutlery out of 
this metal and sold it, without any 
silver plating whatsoever, to make 
a product which was a step be- 
tween the old ' wooden-handled 
knives and forks and the plated 
silver. This we sold through hard- 
ware and department stores, and 
other outlets. 

“Then we began plating our 
metal bases with silver. Now the 
moment we had a silver plate to 
put on the market, that threw our 
silver into the classification of a 


name of ‘Rex,’ but finding that we 
could not register that name, we 
coined a name and made it ‘You- 


, 


rex. 


“After we started to sell through 
the jewelry stores, we began to get 
kicks from them because some of 
the department stores handling our 
line began to cut prices. The man- 
ufacturer’s price on a jewelry line, 
of course, must allow for a pretty 
fair margin of profit, because the 
jeweler turns his stock so slowly. 
But the department stores figured 
they could sell for less than the 
price the jeweler was selling for, 
and they began to cut prices. As 
a consequence, there was a large 
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The personality 
of a business is | 
the measure of 
its success — 


HE Utility Art Leather 

Desk Portfolioisahigh 

class gift novelty that 
will breathe the subtle 
spark of personality into 
the customer’s impression 
of your business. Your 
customer will appreciate it 
and use it. Every day it 
will silently register the 
irresistible appeal of Art 
and Quality. Made of 
Super Finish Art Leather 
which costs less than 
leather, yet possesses all 
its qualities of wear and 
fine appearance. Thefront 
cover is in rich Spanish 
grain with reproduction of 
fine Italian hand tooling. 


U. S. ART BINDER CO. 
225 W. Ohio St., Chicago 


Manufacturers of desk reminders, fe 
ook and catalog covers, loose — 
leaf binders, sample and display 
cabinets, and other novelties in 
Super Finish Art Leather. 
Creators of artistic specialties. 


Representatives wanted 


Note these features = 

Folding desk portfolio with 
file pockets for pending cor- | {7% : 
respondence, blotters, calen- & / Se 
dar and perforated memo pad. 


Size: Open 15x33}4: Closed 15x13 


UTILITY weather. 
Desk Portfolio — 


? : ae 
A Your desk zs not complete without 1b i 


amount of dissatisfaction among 
our jeweler dealers, and they began 
to complain bitterly. 

“We didn’t know what to do for 
a while, then we decided that the 
jewelers were our one best outlet 
and we'd give them the full rein 
with our silver. So we capitalized 
a bad situation and announced that 
hereafter we would sell the jeweler 
exclusively ; we made a flat ruling 
that none of our goods should be 
sold through department stores, 
jobbers, mail order houses, or any 
other outlet. Furthermore, we 
promised dealers in small towns 
exclusive agencies, and in the 
larger cities, we gave them exclu- 
sive districts.” 

“How did that solve your 
price cutting problems?” we asked. 
“Don’t the jewelers cut prices?” 


The Price Cutting Problem 


“They do, of course,” was the 
answer. “But here’s what we did 
to overcome it. When we first 
persuaded a new dealer to take on 
our line, we deliberately started 
out to sell him on the resale price 
before we ever told him how much 
the goods was going to cost him. 
Our salesmen were trained to pre- 
sent our proposition with a force- 
ful demonstration to show the 
dealer the importance of getting 
the full price for our product. For 
instance, here’s the way it worked: 

“*Mr. Dealer,’ our salesman 
would say, ‘here’s a new proposi- 
tion in silverware.’ Then he’d ex- 
plain our metal base which would 
not rust or wear black. Our sales- 
man carries, in a demonstration 
kit, a number of worn samples of 
well-known brands of silver plated 
ware which have the old fashioned 
steel base, and which, of course, 
show the unattractive black edges. 

“He also carries one of our 
knives, unplated, and it is so near 
like the plated ware that often the 
jewelers themselves are confused. 
Then he has a sample of our silver 
which is really worn off around the 
edges, but which requires a little 
trick demonstration with a piece of 
paper throwing a shadow on it, 
before it is possible to see where 
the silver plate ends and the base 
shows through. 

“The salesman uses a magnet to 
show that our metal base is not 
steel, but something different—the 


magnet will pick up the other 
brands of silverware, but not ours. 

The dealer usually brings up the 
question, at this point, whether or 
not our metal base is as strong as 


steel. In order to convince him 
that it is, our salesmen take a piece 
of common broom handle and 
whittle off a big sliver of it with 
one of our silver knives. 


“This little performance, by 
throwing considerable action into 
a demonstration, nails the jewel- 
er’s interest. Besides, it gives him 
a more or less of a shock to see a 
broom handle cut with a piece of 
silverware. This is a very effec. 
tive part of our demonstration, 
and it usually results in complete 
conviction on the part of a hesitant 
buyer. 

“Then the salesman says, ‘Now 
here’s a spoon that sells for $9 a 
dozen,’ for instance. And in giv- 
ing the sales talk he constantly 
repeats that price, until it becomes 
fixed in the mind of the dealer. Of 
course, the dealer eventually asks, 
‘Well, here now, how much are 
these spoons going to cost me? 
Then the price to him is men- 
tioned. We have taken care to 
allow the dealer a good profit on 
a reasonable resale price, and we 
want him to make his profit, be- 
cause it results in increased busi- 
ness and increased good will for 
us. But we likewise exert a good 
bit of effort in selling him the idea 
that price cutting is an unhealthy 
practice which will be detrimental 
both to his own business and to us. 
And it has worked out very satis- 
factorily. 


Why We Give “Exclusives” 


“Going back, for a moment, to 
this question of profit—I feel that 
our policy of plenty of profit for 
the jeweler has been an important 
one, because it shows that we ap 
preciate his financial problem. 
Jewelry stock is turned sometimes 
as low as once a year, and he must 
get a good profit to pay his over 
head and leave some margin 
beside. 

“The policy of exclusive distr 
bution among jewelers has beet 
adhered to rigidly, and although 
some of the biggest department 
stores in Chicago, for instance, ap” 
proach us several times yearly, we 
persistently refuse to deviate trom 
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More valuable than 
the space you buy— 


HERE’S no doubt about it. The No- 

vember page is a knockout. The ac- 

count executive, the advertising man- 

ager, the G. S. M., the V. P., the treasurer 

and even the “Old Man” himself all agree that 

it will “send ’em storming at the dealers’ doors 
to buy.” 


Now—where is it going to run? 


* * * 


There is a theory that when a newspaper sells 
you white space its responsibility ends. That 
results from space depend entirely on the use 
you make of it, the message you put into it. 


White space has been likened to a vacant lot. 
You may erect a structure to suit 
your fancy, but, wisely, you refrain 
from building a cheap structure on a 
high-priced lot, or a_ high-priced 
building on cheap ground. It is an 
attractive theory. But a newspaper 
hasn’t fulfilled its responsibility when 
it sells you white space. The results 
don’t depend entirely on your use of 
the space. The medium can’t dodge 
its responsibility. 


* * € 


A good newspaper sells you far more 
than white space, far more than a 
specified number of copies printed 
and distributed. 


It sells you the use of its own influ- 


: ° market! 
ence on the public’s consciousness. . 


‘Nhe [NDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


Chicago 
J. E. Lutz 
The Tower Building 


The population of Indian- 
apolis. and the Indianapo- 
lis Radiusis/],992,713. 8&0. 


This is therefore one of the 
primary markets of the 
United States, completely 
dominated oy great 

= dian- ‘ ’ 
poe ig a You should creating a market for them. That’s 


know more about this 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Director 


It sells you the intelligence and character of 
its readers, selected for you by its editorial 
merit and policies. 


It sells you a sort of sanction for your product 
drawn from its own character and reputation. 


It sells you good company for your advertis- 
ing message, good surroundings that dignify 
your product and your firm. 


It sells you its readers’ habit of reading the 
advertisements it carries, believing them, re- 
Sponding to them, 

* ok * 


None of these things, vastly important though 
they are, shows on the rate card or the cir- 
culation statement. You don’t pay 
for them when you buy white space, 
but they are as important as the 
white space itself. 


A newspaper can’t accumulate these 
plus factors for its advertising col- 
umns in a day, or a year. It takes 
a generation. 


The Indianapolis News began build- 
ing results for the advertisement you 
haven’t written yet, fifty-six years 
A half century ago The Indian- 
apolis News began building sales 
for products that haven’t yet been 
offered for sale in Indianapolis—by 


part of The Indianapolis News’ re- 
sponsibility. 


New York 
Dan A. Carroll 
110 East 42nd Street 


are the plus factors—a part of the medium’s responsibility 
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Leading Hotels on 
this Tour 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
HOTEL CLEVELAND 


Two large dining rooms 
Moderate priced lunch room 
Convenient location at the public square 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


400 Rooms and Bath 


Conveniently located in the heart of Indianapolis 
Washington Street (National Trail) at Kentucky Ave. 


Management, R. L. MEYER 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


DETROIT, MICH. 
THE BOOK-CADILLAC 


1200 Outside Rooms with Bath 
475 Rooms at $4 and $5 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
THE HOTEL SECOR 


338 Rooms. Rates $2.50 and up 
Two Restaurants and Lunch Room 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
The General Forbes Hotel 


Most centrally located hotel in Pittsburgh 
600 Rooms 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
HOTEL SENECA 


350 Rooms 
A favorite stopping place with Sales Managers 
Test our service 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
THE MORRISON HOTEL 


1,000 Rooms each with Bath 
The Home of the Terrace Garden 


ERIE, PA. 
THE LAWRENCE HOTEL 


170 Rooms. Rates $2.00 and up 
Garage convenient 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
THE TEN Eyck HOTEL 


400 Rooms 
Rates $2.50 and up 


—-- =, abe 
Bryte nlays) VU 

Lio 

COLUMBUS 


HE sales executive, today, who expects to 
keep in close contact with his salesmen, 
with his customers, with market conditions 
and with competition can no longer do this by 
remaining in his office week after week. He 
finds it imperative now to get out into the ter- 


- ritory, to discuss problems and policies with 


his trade, and to develop closer cooperation 
with his men. A tendency is growing to abol- 
ish the large sales conventions and rather to 
hold local sales conferences frequently with a 
few of the men in the various territories. 

To the executive who wants accurate up-to- 
date information on conditions in the country 
today, we strongly recommend the 2,500 mile 
field trip outlined above. 


The President and Sales Manager of a well- 


- known Chicago firm completed this tour in 


two weeks during last October. Already their 
experiences have proven of considerable value 
to this organization and as a result many new 
features have been added to their work. 
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A 2,500-Mile Field] T 


Jd| Trip on Hard Roads 


ts to Of course no one will follow the exact trip 
as outlined above, but we recommend it for 


ions | Several good reasons. Every mile on this 2,500 
s by mile tour is either concrete, asphaltum, brick 
He | f Some similar hard pavement. Forty cities 
ter- | are included on the schedule, while many more 
with | 4m be visited if desired. The five largest cities 
tion | i the country are included and likewise many 
bole § of the smaller towns and even villages can be 
to | made. Every possible viewpoint can be ob- 
tha | ‘ained, and all conditions studied first-hand. 


Most of the towns are fairly close together, 
y-to- | SO that the jumps between can be covered at 
ntry [| 40on or in the evening. This gives the maxi- 
mile § um time for calls and conferences with sales- 

men. A further feature of this trip which will 
yell. § Make a strong appeal to executives is the 
rin — &xcellent hotels which will be found along the 
heir toute where the facilities, comforts, food and 
alue | hospitality are unusual. 
new 


men, 


For further details we will be glad to have you write 
to the Travel Bureau of SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine. 


Leading Hotels on 
this Tour 


NEW YORK 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


PHILADELPHIA 
THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


WASHINGTON 
THE WILLARD 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
THE DRAKE HOTEL 


Over-looking Lake Michigan 
The Choice Hotel for Conventions 


DETROIT, MICH. 
THE HOTEL TULLER 


Central location facing Grand Circus Park. 
Garage convenient. Rates $3.00 and up. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
THE DESHLER HOTEL 


400 Rooms. Rates $3.50 and up. 
Opposite State Capitol Building. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
THE SOUTHERN HOTEL 


345 Rooms all with Bath 
Minimum Rate, $4.00 per day 


SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 
THE VAN CURLER HOTEL 


Opened May 8, 1925 
Member of American Hoteis Corporation 
Located at entrance to bridge over Mohawk River 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
THE SHERMAN HOTEL 


New addition opened in May 
The favorite hotel for sales executives and salesmen 
Rates $3.00 and up 
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The 
OUTER. 
CIRCLE 


The ideas,facts and 
the results of Outer 
Circle Selling are 
presented in this 
new book. It is of 
real interest to ex- 
ecutives responsible 
for sales and profits 


Distribution of THE OUTER 
CIRCLE is limited to sales and 
advertising executives located in 
the territory we serve— New 
-S)1] York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, ||[<« 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and 
Illinois. If you are in this terri- 
tory, we will be glad to send you 
a copy without cost or obligation. 


The Corday & Gross Company 


Effective Direct Advertising ~ ~ Cleveland 
New York ~ Pittsburgh ~ Indianapolis 


it. We've found it to be our one 
biggest talking point. The fact 
we give exclusive districts to each 
dealer gives us the added talking 
point that he cashes in automat. 
ically on all match-up business,” 

Another feature of the company 
policy is the pushing of window 
displays. Special lithographed dis- 
plays feature cabinets for display 
are made up yearly, and sent out 
to dealers without charge. Every 
effort is made to get the dealer to 
use these displays in his windows, 
“We've found,” Mr. Herring said, 
“that there isn’t anything in the 
world that pays like an attractive 
window display.” 


Salesmen Buy Company Stock 


The Associated Silver Company 
has coast to coast distribution, and 
has on its books between six and 
seven thousand first-rated dealers, 
The business has financed its own 
expansion from the beginning. Not 
a dollar of outside capital has gone 
into it, and it has no outstanding 
creditors. Common stock has been 
sold to employees on a simple 
profit-sharing basis. 

Another feature is the company’s 
policy toward its salesmen. The 
salesmen are encouraged to save 
money through buying common 
stock in the company itself, and 
most of the men on the sales force 
are partners in the business 
through this arrangement. This 
gives them an added incentive in 
selling, Mr. Herring declares, and 


they work with the feeling that the 


business is in some measure their 
own responsibility. 

Aside from the policies which, 
according to Mr. Herring, have 
been responsible for the company’s 
substantial steady growth—and it 
has been that kind of a growth 
rather than anything phenomenal 
—Mr. Herring’s personal history is 
an interesting sidelight. 

“To this day I don’t know a 
thing about the manufacture of 
silverware,” he declared blandly. 
“All I had was an idea—and I sold 
it.” Mr. Herring, as president of 
the company, has concerned him- 
self almost exclusively with the 
selling end of his business—with 
the training of salesmen, and with 
the development of dealers. The 
technicalities and routine of pro- 


duction he leaves to experts in 


that line. 
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oor Old Braddock 


troops and rubbed his hands. 

Their red coats would dom- 
inate any landscape, they had 
shiny guns, they brushed their 
hair neatly with military brushes. 
They always stepped out briskly 
with the left foot. It was “good- 
bye” to the enemy. He divided 
his score-card into spaces for the 
“French” and “Indians” with 
plenty of space for the “Grand 
Total,” and marched for Fort 
Duquesne. 
It is reported that his men hit 
a lot of trees—but the plagued 
enemy scattered and would not 
draw up in columns to be shot 
at, as he expected. However, his 
American Rangers, who knew the 
territory, brought back the nicest 
scalps of the season. 
It is eminently true of the South 
that advertising must be geared 
to local conditions. You can’t 
cover the South with magazines 
alone. Magazine circulations are 
too scattered. In ten wealthy 
Southern States, even the great- 
est magazine has a circulation 
equal to only about 1% of the 
total population. But the local 


Bi cme wnt looked at his 


newspapers cover the territory 
economically and effectively. The 
South reads newspapers largely, 
believes in them thoroughly—and 


newspaper advertisers prosper 
like the young Bay trees, Here’s a 
vast market, newly alive to its 
own possibilities, showing enor- 
mous increases in wealth, Here 


are newspapers whose merchan- 
dising service is specialized to 
local conditions. 

For detailed information on the 
South as a Market, write to the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association at Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, or to any of the newspa- 
pers listed below. 


The South Knows These Newspapers and 
These Newspapers Know The South 


Alabama 

Anniston Star 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham News 
Huntsville Times 
Mobile News-Item 
Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 
Opelika News 


Florida 


DeLand News 

Fort Myers Press 
Gainesville Sun 
Jacksonville Journal 
Jacksonville Times-Union 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Miami Herald 

Miami News 

Orlando Reporter-Star 
Orlando Sentinel 

Palm Beach News 
Sanford Herald 

St. Augustine Record 

St. Petersburg Independent 
St. Petersburg Times 
Tampa Times 

Tampa Tribune 

West Palm Beach Post 


Georgia 

Albany Herald 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Journal 
Augusta Herald 
Columbus Ledger 
Moultrie Observer 
Savannah News 


Thomasville Times-Enterprise 
Waycross Journal-Herald 


Kentucky 
Paducah Sun 


Louisiana 


Baton Rouge State-Times 
Lafayette Advertiser 

Lake Charles American Press 
Monroe News-Star 

New Orleans Daily States 
New Orleans Item-Tribune 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Shreveport Times 


Mississippi 
Greenwood Commonwealth 
Gulfport & Biloxi Herald 


North Carolina 


Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 
Charlotte News 
Charlotte Observer 
Concord Tribune 
Elizabeth City Advance 
Fayetteville Observer 
Gastonia Gazette 
Greensboro News 
Henderson Dispatch 
Hickory Record 
Kinston Free Press 
Raleigh News & Observer 
Raleigh Times 

Rocky .Mt. Telegram 
Salisbury Post 
Winston-Salem Sentinel 
Winston-Salem Journal 


South Carolina 


Charleston News & Courier 
Columbia Record 

Columbia State 

Rock Hill Herald 
Spartanburg Sun 

Sumter Item 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga News 
Chattanooga Times 
Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle 
Columbia Herald 
Greeneville Democrat-Sun 
Knoxville Journal 
Knoxville Sentinel 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Memphis Press 

Nashville Banner 
Virginia 

Clifton Forge Review 
Danville Bee 

Danville News 

Danville Register 
Fredericksburg Daily Star 
Lynchburg Advance 
Lynchburg News 
Richmond News Leader 
Roanoke Times 

Roanoke World News 
Staunton Leader 
Staunton News-Leader 
Winchester Star 


Virginia-Tennessee 
Bristol Herald-Courier 
Bristol News 
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“We have 
found the 


Standard 
Rate and 
Data 
Service 


especially useful. It 
has enabled us to do 
away with six rate 
card files and two 
circulation data files, 
as your information 
is more up-to-date 
and correct than we 
can gather in any 
other way.” 


THE WELCH 
GRAPE JUICE Co. 


STANDARD 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


536 Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 


San Francisco 


New York 


USE THIS COUPON! 


Special 30-Day Approval 
Order 


. 192 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 

536 Lake Shore Drive, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: You may send to us, prepaid, a copy of the 
current number of Standard Rate & Data Service, together 
with all bulletins issued since it was published for "30- 
days" use. Unless we return it at the end of thirty days 
you may bill us for $30.00, which is the cost of one year's 
subscription. issue we receive is to be considered the 
initial number to be followed by a revised copy on the 
tenth of each month. The Service is to be maintained 
accurately by bulletins issued every other day. 


Firm Name 
Street Address 
City 


State 


Individual Signing Order. 
Official Position 
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John Bull Gores Us With Both 
His Horns 


Joseph A. Bergiri of London, England, Takes 
Issue with ““A Globe-Trotting Sales Manager” 


The comments of your Globe- 
Trotting Sales Manager in his hob- 
nobbing with John Bull are ex- 
ceedingly interesting to the Brit- 
ishers engaged in the advertising 
business. 

I write as a representative of a 
well known London advertising 
house with a knowledge of all 
types and methods employed in 
publicity, and I feel compelled to 
state that after carefully reading 
through the above mentioned ar- 
ticle, I am astonished that such 
utter drivel: should find its way 
into an American advertising pub- 
lication. I am hoping the writer 
has a sense of humor, for the rea- 
son that I intend to extract certain 
abusive paragraphs to be recom- 
mended for insertion in a “Buy 
British Goods” pamphlet—which 
comments on what American ad- 
vertisers think of British firms 
having the audacity to push Brit- 
ish goods to British people. 

The opinion expressed that Eng- 
lish salesmen would stop in the 
middle of a whopping order to see 
a cricket match, or to take tea with 
friends—is an opinion born of 
ignorance and prejudice. Sales- 
men on the road in this country 
are as keen on their job as any 
booster in America, with the dif- 
ference that they are temperament- 
ally quieter in their methods, but, 
quite as effective, without resort- 
ing to trumpet blowing. 

There are many other points in 
the article where the writer is in 
error—for instance, one would 
think that chewing gum was quite 
common in England owing to the 
advertising of an American con- 
cern—as a matter of fact, one could 
walk the streets of London for six 
months without seeing a gum- 
chewer; furthermore, tooth brushes 
of a kind weré used in Britain 
when the continent of America was 
unknown, consequently it is draw- 
ing the long bow to assume that 
America first gave the world the 
tooth brush. 

Much is made of the fact that 
American canned goods are pop- 


ular in Europe; there are many 
people who have not forgotten the 
Chicago stock yard revelations q 
few years back, in the London 
press, and in a book which I he. 
lieve was called “The Jungle” 
American canned meat packers are 
to be congratulated on living down 
the exposures, but it might be nec- 
essary to remind the British people 
who may have forgotten the rub. 
bish sold as food before the Chi- 
cago scandals became known—who 
knows if there is a “square deal” 
now in a case of tinned meat from 
the U. S. A.? 

In conclusion, allow me to state 
that roast beef and Yorkshire pud- 
ding are just as palatable to an 
Englishman, as waffles and corn- 
cob (whatever that may be) are to 
an American. Your correspondent 
need not be peeved because we do 
not imitate American dishes—but 
perhaps if sufficient of your coun- 
trymen cross here next season for 
their holidays, and to buy suits 
from Savile Row and Bond Street, 
not to mention, to have a drink 
without having to bribe somebody 
for semi-poison—they may get us 
into the grapenut and _ corn-cob 
habits. 

Seems to me as though your 
Globe-Trotting Sales Manager got 
his ideas of English character from 
American films. 


Sales Executives to Meet 
in St. Louis 


The fourth conference of the 
Sales Executives’ Division of the 
American Management Associa- 
tion, will be held at the Hotel 
Chase in St. Louis December 3 
and 4, in cooperation with the 
Sales Managers’ Bureau of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 

“Organizing Salesmen’s Time, 
“Introducing a New Product, 
“Fixing the Salesman’s Task,” and 
“Branch Office Management” are 
some of the topics to come up for 
discussion. 
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i Everybody Says So! 

drink The Cleveland Press says so, the 22 leading Cleveland 
— merchants say so, A. B. C. says so, the Cleveland Bell Tele- 
ae phone Company says so, Editor and Publishers “Space 


Buyers Guide” says so, the leading Cleveland 
wholesalers and jobbers say so. Ask sngnedy 1 in 
Cleveland—and they'll say so too. 


The Press is the First Advertising Buy in Cleve- 
land because it has the largest city—largest city 
and suburban—largest True Cleveland Market — 
largest total daily circulation in Cleveland, or 
Ohio, and publishes advertising at Cleveland’s 
lowest milline rate. 
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“We believed in adopting every 
obtainable improvement” 


Said P. D. Armour 


Philip D. oa 
1832- 
Founder of oe & Co. 


LERTNESS to grasp the opportunities in 
better business methods is the substance from 
which the Armour success was built. Philip D. 
Armour was always a critic of his own business. 
When asked to account for its greatness he re- 
marked, “I believe in finding out the truth about 
all things—the very latest truth or discovery—and 
applying it.” 


New Ideas Make Business Progress 


Every business man must be always ready to 
seize the advantage of a new and better method of 
Business Management and Control. He must know 
the “‘latest truth or discovery,’ whether in the 
affairs of his own organization or of the whole 
business world, and know the right method of 
putting it to use. 

For this purpose Kardex Institute has been 
established. Use the researches of its experts in 
business to keep you in touch with the progress in 
business practice. Kardex Institute principles of 
Business Control are today more important than 
was efficiency engineering in its infancy. 

From the viewpoint of business management 
methods Kardex Institute is unique. From the 
entire world it gathers proved ideas for increasing 
the profits of every department and line in business. 


EA 
INSTITUTE 


Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 


Kardex Institute, 712 Kardex Bldg., 


712 Kardex Bldg., 10 E. 44th St., 
New York City 


Toronto y London » Paris 7 Berlin 


Kardex Institute Service 


_ 


. General Busi- 4. Washington 


ness Advice Letter 
(Bulletin) 5. R a 
2. Management se rated dla 
dustries (in spe- 
_— (Bulle- cial cases) 


6. Personal Service 
(as requested) 


3. Business Condi- 
tions (Bulletin) 


As Kardex Institute is by endowment 
made independent of profit, the member- 
ship fee is fixed at the nominal sum of 
$10.00 yearly. 


Padme na naaaww alk 


10 E. 44th St., New York City 
ces without obligation on my part your book, 
‘A New Conception of Business.”’ 
Enter my subscription for Kardex Business 
Service and Reports for one year, for which 
I agree to pay $10 on receipt of invoice. 
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More Light on the 
“Copy Cat’ Article 


Editor, Sales Management: 


This. letterhead will serve ty 
introduce the agency which Spon- 
sored the Imperial Underwear aq. 
vertisement—the subject of your 
very clever article in Sales Man- 
agement of October 17. The Sig- 
nature to this letter will introduce 
the author of that ad. 


Ever since that 
article appeared, the boys in the 
office have been panning me for 
fair. I wouldn’t mind it so much 
if I were the nasty, unscrupulous, 
unethical feline you picture the 
author of that ad to be—but it so 
happens that I’m not guilty, and 
that when the idea came to me like 
a bolt out of the blue, it appeared 
to be original. Yes, sir! Not only 
had I never seen or read those 
Cooper ads you praise, but I felt 
then, as I feel even now, that I 
should be patted on the back for 
thinking up something quite clever 
and new in advertising for direct- 
to-consumer salesmen. I realize 
that you must accept this state- 
ment on my say-so; but then you 
will admit that it is not impossible 
for a similar idea to occur to two 
men, thinking independently about 
the same product, especially when 
the first rendition appeared many 
months ago: 


I am satisfied to let the Cooper 
folks keep the bouquet for being 
the originators, I am not, how- 
ever, satisfied to allow you and 
your audience to believe that I 
swiped their stuff. I am sure that 
you are most eager to obtain the 
facts, and therefore this letter. 


Don’t you think that I am enti- 
tled to public exoneration? Other- 
wise I shall go to my grave 
branded with the scarlet letters, 
“K, K, K.”—Kribbing Kopy Kat! 
—H. Schneiderman, production 
manager, The Gordon-Marx Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Frank B. White Company, 
advertising agents of Chicago, will 
handle the advertising of the Mani- 
towoc Fox & Fur Company, Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin, and the Albert 
Angell, Jr. Company, Chicago. 
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Some Observations on Planning 


Yj ML 


the Industrial Campaign 


This is the open season for campaign 
planning. 1926 is just around the cor- 
ner. 


Naturally, each product has its own set 
of conditions, but in the case of practic- 
ally every article coming under the 
heading of “industrial products,” the 
following basic questions must be con- 
sidered. 


The number of industries covered. It 
is now generally appreciated that there 
is a limit as to how thin a campaign can 
be spread out. It takes a certain amount 
of effort to make an impression on a 
prospective buyer. Anything less than 
that is waste. 


The relative size of the industries. 
Other things equal, the bigger the in- 
dustry, the bigger the market. (The 
textile industry ranks second.) 


The number of manufacturing units. 
This has an obvious influence on sales 
and advertising effort. (The textile in- 
dustry leads all others in the number of 
large units. 95% of the total produc- 
tion of the industry is confined to about 
6,000 mills.) 


The business outlook. The average 
Advertising Manager prefers to “buy on 
a rising market.” (The textile industry 
has fully recovered from one of its 
worst slumps. It is now well on its way 
towards real prosperity.) 


The relative merits of publications serv- 
ing the industries. The importance of 
this question is obvious. It is completely 
discussed so far as Textile World is 
concerned in Section 4 of “How to Sell 
to Textile Mills.” Sections 1, 2 and 3 
of the same book will help you size up 
the textile industry as a market for your 
product. 


You may have a copy of “How to Sell 
to Textile Mills” for the asking. 


Textile World 
Largest net paid circulation in the textile field 


Audit Bureau of Associated Business 
Circulations Papers, Inc. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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|How the Motor Industry Buys 


Big scale buying by automobile manufacturers whose 
purchases are made on a scientific basis demands 
salesmen who are engineers and production experts 


OUGE, lipstick, powder and 
R vanity cases may not imme- 

diately occur to us as items 
which would be consumed in quan- 
tity by the automotive industry, 
but in preparing this article these 
items were cited by the purchasing 
department of one large auto- 
mobile manufacturer to show the 
wide range of articles used by the 
industry. 

Of course it is true that no 
manufacturer of these feminine 
foibles would be justified in mak- 
ing a special drive to corral this 
business, yet when we remember 
that a number of the better class 
cars are equipped with vanity cases 
filled with the necessary accesso- 
ries for beautifying, there is no 
denying that it is business not to 
be sneezed at, 

With every announcement of a 
new model automobile, some new 
item of equipment is added. Ash 
trays, cigar lighters, windshield 
cleaners, spotlights, bumpers, 
trunks, and many other lux- 
uries which were once un- 
dreamed of as a part of stand- 
ard automobile equipment, 
are now furnished. The 


industry has advanced so rapidly, 
sO many new things have been 
added from year to year, that we 
are accustomed to innovations and 
improvements. We accept them as 
a matter of course, yet each new 
improvement opens up a vast new 
market and brings changes in the 
selling plans and in the markets of 
various manufacturers. 

The automobile industry moves 
fast, and only the sales managers 
who are able to think as fast as 
it does, who are able to keep pace 
with its rapidly changing phases, 
are able to master it and keep their 
products sold. The product which 
is standard today is obsolete to- 
morrow. Perhaps no industry has 
advanced with anything approach- 
ing the rapidity of the automobile 
industry. Each new season brings 
new methods, new models, and 
many changes. 


In many ways there isn’t an- 
other industry in America which 


compares with the automotive in- 
dustry. The public, and not the 
automobile engineers or the pur- 
chasing agents, determine what 
will or will not enter into the pro- 
duction of automobiles. The public 
wants to know, and does know, 
what goes into the cars it buys. 

In no other industry has adver- 
tising played such a big part. In 
this connection I do not speak of 
the well known part which adver- 
tising has played in selling the 
finished automobile to the con- 
sumer, but the part advertising has 
played in the sale of equipment, 
accessories, and parts to the man- 
ufacturer himself. Take the aver- 
age well known automobile and 
dismantle it, and you will find one 
part after another that was put 
into the car through the power of 
advertising—because the part, ac- 
cessory or equipment manufacturer 
has made his product so well 
known to the buying public that 
the manufacturer could not afford 
to leave it out. 

The automobile manu- 
facturers were among the 
first of the large scale op- 
erators to put buying 
on a scientific basis. The 


Sales to the motor industry 
are made through perform- 
ance tests and after a careful 
engineering study. 
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urge for large production, 
the intense competition, 
and the aggressiveness 


How to Cut Down 
Salesmen’s Sick 
“Time Out” on 


the Road 


OU executives who have 

trusted family doctors at your 

beck and call when sick— give 
a thought to your men on the road. 
They face far more dangers of in- 
fection, poor food, strange waters, 
etc., than you do. 


They get in the hands of incom- 
petent doctors or quacks, 


They are overcharged. 


There is no continuity of treat- 
ment available. They delay going 
to a doctor because of these con- 
ditions—thus have more “low,” 
“pepless” days—at the expense of 
sales. 


Give every man in your sales or- 
ganization 


The official 
Travelers’ Medical 


Guide 


(Listing reliable, moderate-fee doc- 
tors, dentists, etc., in every traveled 
city and town in the U. S.) 


Just Completed 
Under the Auspices of the National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen’s 
Associations 


The Compiler, Dr. William Bierman, is 
Medical Director of the National Council 
of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations. The 
Guide is endorsed by leading medical au- 
thorities, and is compiled from careful 
investigation on strictly ethical lines. No- 
body has paid to be listed, and no one gets 
commissions or fees. Continuity of treat- 
ment is arranged for by special plan. 


This book is a distinct public 
health service, and to give a 
copy to your salesmen is not 
only a profitable business move 
on your part, but is an act of 
humanity and welfare for your 
men. Be as up-to-date in your 
humane treatment of your sales- 
men as you are in treatment 
of factory employes. 


Vest pocket size; fabrikoid cover; special prices on 
quantities; names imprinted if desired. 


ONLY $1 PER COPY 


An Ideal Christmas or New Year 
Presentation Gift for your Men 


Travelers’ Medical Guide, Inc. 
293 Central Park West, New York City 
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that characterizes the entire in- 
dustry has necessitated huge 
scale buying on a scientific basis. 
When an automotive purchasing 
agent goes into the market for steel 
or glass or aluminum or leather, 
there is no room for brilliant sales- 
manship of the fireworks variety. 
The chances are that he knows as 
much about the plants which are 
prepared to serve him as the sales- 
men for these plants. Often he 
knows more. He knows their 
capacity, he has had an analysis 
of their product, he knows how 
they are financed and how they 
stack up on deliveries. 

Selling Is Largely Engineering 

With this information at his 
finger tips he pays little heed to 
the salesman who comes in with a 
glib line of talk about service, de- 
liveries and quality. Thus buying 
of raw materials is an engineering 
job more than a matter of price- 
haggling or horse-trading. And 
selling is largely a matter of engi- 
neering. The salesman must know 
that his firm can make deliveries 
as needed; he must be able to 
prove every assertion, because the 
automotive purchasing agent can- 
not afford to take chances in his 
buying. He cannot afford to leave 
anything undone, for he would be 
in a pretty kettle of fish if produc- 
tion were held up for the want of 
some minor part, or some small 
bit of. equipment, when dealers 
were telegraphing for cars. 


In the matter of raw materials 
the automotive industry has 
grown into a major consumer of 
dozens of basic materials. Accord- 
ing to Walter R. Chrysler, well 
known automobile manufacturer, 
the industry uses 11 per cent of 
the total output of steel and iron, 
69 per cent of the total production 
of leather, 80 per cent of the total 
production of rubber, 52 per cent 
of the country’s production of plate 
glass, and 46 per cent of the coun- 
try’s production of aluminum. 

Dozens of industries are, in one 
way or another, dependent upon 
the automotive industry. The paint 
and varnish industries look upon 
the automobile industry as one of 
their major customers. The ma- 
chine tool industry has developed 
along with the automobile industry 
and has made huge strides to keep 


pace with the ever-expanding tep. 
dencies of this industry. To nam, 
all of the industries that are in one 
way and another tied up intimately 
with the business of furnishing jp. 
dividual transportation, would take 
up more space than we are allotted 
for this article. 

In the sale of machinery, plant 
equipment, office equipment and 
other products used in the many. 
facture of automobiles, the pro- 
cedure is very much the same as 
in selling to other industries, ex. 
cept perhaps that the salesman will 
find a more receptive audience—an 
audience more likely to welcome 
innovations, more eager to find 
machinery that will cut costs, re- 
duce prices or save time in opera- 
tion. 

Innovations are quickly adapted 
in this industry. A few years ago 
production of bodies was slowed up 
while the various coats of paint 
and varnish were going through 
the process of drying. Then the 
industry started looking for a way 
to speed the finishing operations, 
Soon huge drying systems were 
installed so that drying was hast- 
ened mechanically and _ scientific- 
ally. Progressive assembly meth- 
ods have been responsible for the 
introduction of a vast amount ot 
overhead carriers and conveying 
machinery of all types. The entire 
industry is alert for new methods, 
for ways and means of speeding 
production, and any sales manager 
with a real story will find an audi- 
ence willing to try new methods, 
to listen, and to experiment. 


Industry Welcomes Innovations 


But the industry does not work 
on guesses or hunches. It operates 
on too large a scale and at too high 
a speed to risk taking chances until 
all new methods have been tried 
and found not wanting. Sales are 
based on engineering reports, on 
actual experience. 

Every branch of the automotive 
industry is highly organized. Its 
members go to frequent conven- 
tions, and do a lot of visiting. 
Methods developed in one plant 
are apt to be adapted quickly m 
dozens of other plants, so that the 
sales manager who has a new plan 
or process or method to sell can 
well afford to spend time and 
money in making his first demon- 
stration, or trial; for he may rest 
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assured that its success will bring 
many additional orders from other 
operators who hear of it. 

Every sales manager who is in- 
terested in selling to the automo- 
tive industry will do well to study 
carefully an article by Harry M. 
Jewett which recently appeared in 
“Sales Management.” In this ar- 
ticle Mr. Jewett cites many cases 
showing how the installation of 
automatic machinery and modern 
labor saving tools has cut the cost 
of production, speeded operations 
and saved labor and man power. 
For example, one operation which 
formerly employed fourteen men is 
now done in less time with five 
men, equipped with an automatic 
tool. 


Salesmen Must Study Conditions 


Most of these innovations in 
manufacturing were introduced by 
salesmen—or sales engineers, if 
you please—who have gone into 
the factories and studied produc- 
tion problems, These men were 
given time and authority to study 
applications, to familiarize them- 
selves with the needs of the manu- 
facturers. Salesmanship, as we 
commonly think of it, plays but a 
small part in selling new equip- 
ment to this field. The salesman, 
if he is to be successful, must be 
backed up with engineering data 
based on actual tests or on per- 
formance data gathered in the field. 


Here is what one sales manager 
said about selling to this field: 
“You can work up the most bril- 
liant selling talk; you can stand- 
ardize it until it will dazzle the 
man who is supposed to deliver it. 
You can raw-hide your sales or- 
ganizations into a frenzy of zealous 
enthusiasm, yet with it all you will 
fail to make a perceptible dent 
upon the minds of the men respon- 
sible for the placing of big orders 
for the automotive manufacturers. 

“On the other hand, if you will 
take the time to study conditions, 
equip your salesman with the nec- 
essary information, and permit him 
to spend a large amount of his time 
Working with men who ostensibly 
have no authority in the actual 
placing of orders, but whose rec- 
ommendations have great influence 
in determining where the order 
shall go, you will begin to make 
impressions that end in orders.” 
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Farm Pantries Make 
Retail Markets 


Do you think the farm wife digs her dinner 
out of the back yard garden? 


She can’t raise coffee, catsup, salt and the 
scores of other branded products. She buys 
more meat and canned goods than you think. 


No less an authority than Charles P. White- 
man, president of the National Food Brokers 
Association says: 


‘‘Many food products are finding their 
way into farm pantries in spite of the 
efforts of manufacturers to keep them 
unknown to farm trade.” 


Thirty per cent of food for farm families is 
bought. Thesales manager who analyzes what 
this means will see a big opportunity for sales 
expansion through the 800,000 farm women who 
read the only exclusive farm women’s magazine 
in the world, 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Western Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Representatives 


250 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulation 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
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Why all this talk about 
Industrial Advertising 
Exclusively ? 


MILLING machines aren’t sold in packages; 

steam shovels aren’t distributed through 
jobbers; and mechanical stokers aren’t sold 
through counter displays. 


Industrial products must be sold differently and 
advertised frequently. Their merchandising must 
be handled by men who know just what they are 
doing—by specialists, Industrial products and 
their uses must be understood to be effectively 
sold. The buyers’ problems, too, must be 
known. Differences in distribution methods 
must be appreciated. 


That’s the reason for this specialization, “Indus- 
trial Advertising Exclusively.” 


Our personnel has specialized for almost ten 
years on the advertising and merchandising of 
technical products sold direct to industry. In 
the recognition of that specialization lies intelli- 
gent contact and cooperation—resulting in better 
advertising and more profitable sales. 


We prepare publication advertising, direct mail 
matter, booklets, circulars, catalogs—in fact, 
every form of advertising service—for a group of 
progressive industrial concerns. 


If you sell to industry, send for our booklet, “the 
advertising engineer.” It tells an interesting 
story of a specialized service which can stimulate 
your sales. 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, Inc. 


Advertising Engineers 
1600 Peoples Life Building 
CHICAGO 
Telephone Central 7750 


Please do not send for xy > os 


this book unless you 
sell to industry. re 


ee 


News of the Road 


A new insurance arrangement involving 
approximately $1,000,000,000 in insurance 
during the first year of its operation and 
protecting the guests of the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel in Detroit for forty-eight hours after 
they check out, has been consummated by 
the hotel and the Missouri State Life Ip. 
surance Company of St. Louis. Announce- 
ment of the plan was made by Roy Car- 
ruthers, president of the Book-Cadillac 
Company. 

Mr. Carruthers said that the plan would 
affect 500 guests of the hotel every day, a 
hotel guest accident policy being issued to 
him with the statement of his account and 
at no cost to himself. The policy provides 
for the payment of $5,000 for loss of life, 
$2,500 for loss of limb, and $25 weekly 
indemnity for total disability. The policy 
will remain in force forty-eight hours after 
the guest leaves the hotel. 


Another fine hostelry for Seattle, Wash- 
ington, was given this city when the Am- 
bassador celebrated its formal opening re- 
cently. Costing well over a quarter mil- 
lion dollars, the hotel threw open its doors 
on the old Denny homestead site. There 
are more than 100 rooms in this six story 
hotel, all outside rooms containing splendid 
equipment and furnishings. A _ 130-car 
garage has been established adjoining the 
hotel. 


October marked the opening of another 
hotel when the William Byrd Hotel was 
officially opened in Richmond, Virginia. 
This hotel was built at a cost of one and 
one-half millions and is handsomely 
equipped and furnished. 


Final plans for a new fourteen-story 
hotel to be erected in Detroit have been 
completed. The name of the new hotel 
will be The Savoy, and it will con 
tain 800 rooms. ‘The cost is estimated 
at more than three million dollars. The 
exterior of the hotel will be of Indiana 
Bedford limestone, while the lobby will 
be of marble floors, walnut walls, and deli- 
cately carved ceiling. 


A new hotel is being planned for New 
York City on the site of the old Savoy 
Hotel. The proposed hostelry will run the 
length of Fifth Avenue from 58th to 59th 
Streets, and will rise thirty-three stories 
in the air. One thousand rooms are now 
being planned. 


Elaborate ceremonies attended the re 
cent opening of the new Kentucky Hotel 
in Louisville, Kentucky. The Kentucky 
was built at a cost of over three million 
and contains 450 furnished rooms, each 0 
them with bath and servidor. 
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Here’s Just What My Cars Cost 


By R. S. KELLOGG 


Secretary of News Print Service Bureau and Authority on Costs 


Quoted by Permi 


«(INCE I seem to be one of the 

S comparatively few car own- 

ers who keep an accurate rec- 

ord of their costs, here is the plain, 
unvarnished tale: 


“Car Number One was purchased 
in Chicago on July 31, 1915. The 
delivered cost with extra tire was 
$792.90 for a 5-passenger touring 
car of 106 wheel base. This car 
was owned until February 1, 1918, 
a period of two and a half years. 
The total distance driven was some 
14,000 miles. The average cost per 
mile was 11 cents, as follows: 


Depreciation 3.0c 
Repairs, upkeep, accessories. 2.6c 


Bee Serco Serre 2.0c 
Insurance and licenses, etc... 1.5c 
DE o<,6 seehauwean setae 1.5c 
Pere er rr Te Te .4c 

WE -0ieacaasesaniaanns 11.0c 


Repairs Were Continual 


“Depreciation was actual, based 
upon an allowance of $375 for the 
car when a new one was purchased. 
Repairs were continual, irritating 
and expensive as also were tire 
troubles. Insurance and licenses 
were of the regular character. Gas- 
oline ranged from 11 cents to 22 
cents per gallon. The car averaged 
12.7 miles per gallon. One cold 
spell in my unheated garage 


ssion from Nation’s Business 


a cidciastinwanis wa bae 2.4c 
Insurance, licenses, etc....... 1.9¢ 
NE abi e05 + bes das nians 1.7c 

EE indakasetibwinaas 18.0c 


Nearly Ruined Me 


“In this case as before, deprecia- 
tion was actual, based upon the 
trade-in allowance of $715.00 when 
a new car was purchased. Repairs 
nearly ruined me. About every- 
thing that could be repaired, fixed 
or replaced had to be, except the 
engine itself, which was a good 
one. Gears, bearings, springs, 
generator, clutch, etc., each came in 
for large amounts. Incidentally, I 
suspect that one or two big bills 
paid to service stations did not 
represent value received. 


**Car Number Three was acquired 
on June 30, 1921. This car was a 
5-passenger touring car of 119-inch 
wheel base, to which the best ob- 
tainable all-year top with remov- 
able panels was later added, mak- 
ing a total cost of $2,238.22, includ- 
ing extra tire and accessories. This 
car was kept until March 13, 1925, 
a period of three years, eight and a 
half months, and was driven 33,100 
miles with many long, hard sum- 
mer trips, some of them running 
up to four or five thousand miles. 


for August, 1925 


The record is as follows: 
BD occ can causa sess 5.0c 
SE ee 2.0c 
ee ee 1.9c 
Insurance, licenses, etc. ..... 1.6c 
os 64 40ksins 4eanteeue 1.0c 
OE ee ee ee Se 1.0c 

Ps estadetecnceens 12.5c 


“It is interesting here to note 
what it cost to travel 60,000 miles 
in three cars during a period of 
nearly ten years. The total net out- 
lay was $8,133.00 or a cost of 13.4 
cents per mile.” 


Entire Cost 14.8c per Mile 


If Mr. Kellogg had figured in 
simple interest at 6% on his invest- 
ment of $792.90 in Car Number 
One for 2% years, $1,379.74 in- 
vested in Car Number Two for 314 
years, and $2,238.22 invested in Car 
Number Three for 3 2/3 years, his 
total cost would be _ increased 
$873.44. On 60,000 miles this would 
be an interest cost of 1.4 cents per 
mile. His entire cost per mile, 
therefore, on a strict business basis, 
is 14.8 cents per mile. 

On these personally owned cars, costs 
were watched very closely. With cars 
operated by salesmen at company expense, 
all operating costs are invariably higher. 
When the overhead items of auditing, book- 
keeping, expense records and administration 
of cars is added, the total cost of company 

sales cars greatly exceeds the accur- 


cost me a new storage battery. 

“Car Number Two was de- 
livered in New York on April 
19, 1918, at a cost of $1,379.74 
with extra tire. This was a 
5-passenger touring car with 
112-inch wheel base and was 
driven until June 30, 1925, a 
period of three years and two 
months. The total distance 
driven was 13,494 miles at an 
average cost of 18 cents per 
mile as follows: 


What Saunders System Offers: 


At 85 branches in 20 States, Saunders Drive-It- 
Yourself System rents gear-shift and Ford coupes, 
sedans and touring cars on a per mile basis to 
salesmen and the general public. You can get a 
Saunders car on Monday A. M., keep it till Sat- 
urday, 6 P. M., and if you drive only one mile, 
No hour charge or 
Each salesman 
drives privately a clean, new, splendid-running 
car with standard insurance protecting you against 
liability, property damage, fire, theft and also col- 
lision above $15 damage. Balloon tires and Free 
Road Service! Traveler’s Identification Cards— 
issued to your salesmen — are accepted in lieu of 
cash deposit at all Saunders Stations. Just send 
your salesmen’s names for cards and lists of our 


you pay for only one mile. 
mileage guarantee required! 


branch locations. Mr. Kellogg has one now! 


ately audited figures given above. 

Today—at Saunders System 
branches — you can rent and drive a 
car for 1c to 3c per mile cheaper—and 
without waste driving in covering 
sales territories. 

Saunders Drive-It-Yourself Sys- 
tem relieves you of all care and grief. 
Including Insurance and Free Road 
Service, a new, clean car is yours to 
drive as your own—open or closed— 
whenever you want it, as long and as 
far, and wherever you go in the prin- 
cipal cities of 20 states. 

Our manual, “Motor Car Advant- 
ages Unscrambled,” and Traveler’s 
Identification Cards may be had—F ree 
—by addressing Saunders Drive-It- 
Yourself Co., Inc., 221 Saunders Bldg., 


Depreciation .......... 4.9c 
epairs and upkeep..... 4.7¢ 

PA sp wba ake ele eee 2.4¢ 
Akron (2) Dallas 
Athens, Ga. Davenport 
Atlanta (2) Dayton, O. (2) 
Augusta, Ga. Decatur, II]. 
Baltimore (2) Des Moines 
Bessemer Denver 
Birmingham (4) Detroit 


Cedar Rapids (2) 
Chattanooga (2) 
Cincinnati (3) 
Cleveland (2) 
Columbus, Ga. 
Columbus, O. (2) 
Colorado Springs 
Council Bluffs 


Evansville (2) 
Galesburg (2) 
Houston 
Indianapolis (2) 
Kansas City (3) 
Knoxville 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Louisville (3) 


“*TEN YEARS OF PRACTICAL OPERATION’’ 


SYSTEM 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Macon, Ga. Rockford, III. 
Memphis Rock Island 
Milwaukee (2) Sioux City 
Mobile Springfield, Ill. 
Moline Springfield, O. 


Montgomery (2) St. Joseph, Mo. (2) 


Nashville (2) St. Louis 

New Albany, Ind. Toledo 

Norwood, O. Tulsa 

Oklahoma City Tuscaloosa, Ala. (2) 
Omaha (3) Vincennes, Ind. 
Peoria (2) Washington,D.C.(3) 
Philadelphia Wichita, Kans. 
Pueblo Waterloo, Ia. 


Richmond, Va. 
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**Tdeas Will Save Nation’s 
Business’’ —White 


“Only the maintenance on the 
part of American business of a 
most receptive attitude toward 
new ideas and efficiency of opera- 
tion and distribution will aid us in 
meeting the severe competition 
which American business will be 
called upon to face in the next 
two decades,” declared F. Edson 
White, president of Armour & 
Company, in an address before a 
recent convention of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. 


“Every nation is feeling the 
pressure which is evidenced in the 
world market today, whether it 
was involved in the world war or 
not. And every nation is restlessly 
biding the time when international 
settlement of war obligations, tar- 
iffs, and agreements will permit it 
to produce in volumes large enough 
to apply effectively to debt liqui- 
dation or to increase in current 
wealth and consequent interna- 
tional exchange of goods. Our 
principal trade rivals today have 
deflated labor and most of them 
have a deflated currency, while 
ours is a country of high wages 
and high living standards. If we 
are to preserve these standards, we 
must not only increase the produc- 
tivity of our workers, but we must 
also increase the efficiency with 
which our business is run. 


“When a competitor discovers 
some new process of manufacture, 
preservation, or distribution which 
will permit it to flood the world 
with its product, we can maintain 
our position only by developing 
processes to parallel them. Addi- 
tional tariffs cannot help us. We 
may coax along our domestic 
market for a time, but our salva- 
tion will come through research 
and study of our own so as to meet 
the economies permitted by re- 
search and study on the part of 
our competitors.” 


James O’Shaughnessy, executive 
secretary, the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, ad- 
dressed the San Francisco Adver- 
tising Club at its October 28 meet- 
ing on “Present Day Advertising 
to the Consumer.” 


Coming Conventions 
and Meetings 


November 16-18—Association of 
National Advertisers, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

November 22-24—Seventh Dis- 
trict Convention, Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the 
World, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


December 3-4—Sales Executives’ 
Division of American Manage- 
ment Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

January 21-22—Sixth District 
Convention, Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, Chi- 
cago. 

April 12-14—Fourth District Con- 
vention, Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, Orlando, 
Florida. 

June 19-24—Twenty-second An- 
nual Convention, Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the 
World, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Find Store Owner Guilty 
of Fraudulent Advertising 


George Reedman, proprietor of 
a Tulsa, Oklahoma, store, was con- 
victed of fraudulent advertising in 
the Common Pleas Court of that 
city and was fined $50 and sen- 
tenced to 20 days in the county 
jail. The case was filed on the 
complaint of a customer following 
a newspaper advertisement which 
featured a headline “To Avoid 
BANKRUPT SALE,” with the 
last two words prominently dis- 
played. Among the facts disclosed 
in the case were that the “Men’s 
silk hose” advertised at 37 cents 
contained absolutely no silk; that 
the “Boys’ all wool pants” adver- 
tised at “$2.39 and up” were 65 per 
cent cotton. 


New York Dodge Dealer 
Opens Owners’ School 


C. H. Jennings, Inc., Dodge 
Brothers dealers of New York 
City, have opened an owners’ 
school in their sales building. 
Classes meet twice weekly. “Our 
school is not intended to make 
mechanics out of owners,” says 
C. H. Jennings. “But the instruc- 
tion is practical and has been pre- 
pared with the idea of equipping 
the student with the knowledge he 
requires to make him thoroughly 
familiar with the operation of the 
car, and methods for its care.” 


Discusses Tie-U p Between 
Sales and Advertising 


In an address given at the con- 
vention of the National Industria] 
Advertisers Association, Mr. T, H. 
Dauchy, assistant sales manager of 
the International Nickle Company, 
New York City, pointed out that 
in general the duties of the sales 
and advertising departments must 
be based upon the product sold, 
and designed to fit in with the dis- 
tribution methods adopted. 


After explaining the products 
manufactured by his company, Mr, 
Dauchy expanded upon the physi- 
cal organization and its various 
functions, describing the method of 
marketing his company employs, 
and the kind of a market it has 
developed for its product. Dis- 
tributors have exclusive territories, 
he declared, and their prices are 
controlled by published price lists. 

Referring to the organization of 
the sales department, he said: “The 
sales department, it is true, directs 
the sales work of distributors in 
all territories, but the most assist- 
ance is needed in making the first 
sale. Not being a product that is 
directly competitive, the first order 
is in most cases placed only after 
trial, and several years may be con- 
sumed in making the first sale. 
Sales service becomes an important 
function when the use of our prod- 
uct is established for a particular 
part of equipment, and this service 
is performed by the distributor 
with little need of our direction. 

“As the use of our product in- 
creases cost of manufacturing, the 
manufacturer must be helped to 
justify the higher charge to his 
market, and this would be impos- 
sible without advertising.” 

He then outlined the plan of 
advertising used, showing why it 
was necessary to have the closest 
cooperation between his company 
and its distributor when arranging 
for advertising of any character, 
and telling of the various mediums 
used for carrying the advertising 
message. 

That a complete tie-up between 
the sales and advertising depart: 
ments is necessary, when working 
out his problems, he said, was be 
cause of the unique selling prob- 
lems his company faced. 
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Speaking of Printing—Read This 


from the Lancaster County Seed Company, 
Paradise, Pa. 


H, 
: —from their oe “Heretofore, we used the machine prim- the Multigraph in four days, 106,489. 
ve to us of May, arily for our circularizing and for our “At the rate of nine thousand per day, 
lee collection letters and did not seriously this would have taken one of our job 
sgt consider its use for printing; we had two presses at least 12 days. The letterhead 
ld, job presses in our print shop and printed on which this letter is written, as well as 
is- most of our envelopes and letterheads the envelope in which this letter is being 
on them. mailed, were both printed on the Multi- 
ets “We have discontinued using the job graph by our operator, a 15-year-old High 
[r. presses and are doing all of the small work School boy. 
‘Si- formerly done on these two presses on “We consider that we have lost quite 
US the Multigraph. a tidy sum of money by not sooner real- 
of “For example, one of our return izing and utilizing the possibilities of the 
ys, envelopes, a sample of which is en- Multigraph as a printing machine. Until 
1as closed, was printed on these job presses, this Spring we merely looked on it as a 
Nis- the capacity being seven to nine thou- device for making imitation typewritten 
ies, sand per day. Last week we printed on letters.” 
are 
sts, —and this: “The letter written in 1922 still holds 
of (three years later) g00d, and it might interest you to know 
‘he that from February, 1922, up until last 
cts night, we have run .off on this machine 
ni 11,520,136 impressions.” 
ist- 
rst 
t is 
der : SS 
iter ema 
on- 
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is ATS deal of specific information about 
the Printing Multigraph and the large 
yeen savings effected by it will be found in the book, 
vart “Do Your Own Printing”. Mail the coupon 
cing and we will send you the book. be 1. O Send me ths . 
be THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY go Peinsing ae ‘ 
1832 E. 40th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
rob- MULT 
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We Keep an Eagle E 
On aie Cliente 
Daily Sales .7 


TEP into our office any morning 
at 9 o’clock and you will find 
the principals of this advertising 
agency checking up on the previous 
day’s sales records of our clients. 


We not only assume responsibility 
for the preparation of our clients’ 
advertising, but for their SALES. 
Our job is to increase their sales and 
cut down sales expense through 
advertising, sales promotion, and 
sales strategy, in its various forms. 


Do we get results by taking this, the 
broader attitude, toward our clients’ 
sales problems? 


We are willing to let them speak 
for us. Read this letter which came 
in this morning from a client of 
ours in St. Louis: 


SHIELDS & COLCORD, Inc. 
1623 Harris Trust Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 
“Although the month is more than half 
gone we have gotten thirty-three and 
one-third per cent morein mail orders this 
month than we did in all of last October. 
The Campbell four-page illustrated letter 
which you prepared for us is outpulling 
anything that I have ever seen. I figured out 
last night that the first mailing brought 
in over $3000, and today another $200 has 
been added to this total. If it produces 
more, and I am sure that it will, it wil 
have equalled the pulling power of the 
best piece that this Company has ever 
mailed. 
(Signed) 
By the General Sales Manager 


We would like to give you the name 
of this general sales manager and 
let you get the complete story from 
him of what we have done for his 
company. If you are interested in 
employing an advertising agency 
where your SALES will be of par- 
amount consideration, we would 
welcome an opportunity to talk over 
our plan of service to you. 


SHIELDS & 
COLCORD 


INCORPORATED 


1623 HARRISTRUST BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


Two More Sears-Roebuck 


Stores Open in Chicago 


Low-Priced Mail Order Merchandise Feature of 
New Stores Where Elaborate Service is Missing 


recent ventures in the retail 

selling field was heightened 
again when, at the beginning of 
this month, two more stores were 
opened in Chicago. The first store 
was opened on Chicago’s West 
Side last February. One of the 
new stores is on the far South Side, 
the other on the far North Side. 

Especially interesting is the 
store located on Winchester and 
Lawrence Avenues, a_ location 
which is fully a mile from Chi- 
cago’s “uptown” business center, 
the hub of which is Wilson Avy- 
enue and Sheridan Road. There is 
little shopping activity here be- 
yond the casual “neighborhood” 
meat and vegetable markets. Fur- 
thermore, there is no transporta- 
tion with the exception of the sur- 
face car lines. Sears, Roebuck & 
Company evidently expect to rely 


[recent ver in Sears-Roebuck’s 


in large measure upon motor trans- 


portation, for they have promi- 
nently displayed a sign, “Free 
Parking Space One Block North,” 
and the parking space conven- 
iences are prominently played up 
in the company’s newspaper adver- 
tising. 


Price Appeal in a Quality District 


Other Chicago merchants are 
watching closely what this store 
will do, since it represents the first 
broad-scale attempt to do business 
in Chicago’s prosperous North 
Shore community (the city’s pri- 
mary “quality” market) on a basis 
which features price appeal. Ru- 
mors, still unconfirmed, have been 
circulated from time to time in the 
last several months that one or 
more of Chicago’s famous loop de- 
partment stores will establish out- 
lying stores in the city to compete 
with Sears-Roebuck’s most recent 
activity. 

A trip through the North Side 
store on the day of its opening 
showed crowds buying meat grind- 
ers, auto tires, draperies, furniture, 
china, yard goods, winter ready-to- 
wear clothing, and all manner of 
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articles featured in the widely-reaq 
Sears-Roebuck catalog, and buy- 
ing with a good deal of enthusi- 
asm. The catalog itself was widely 
in evidence as a book of reference 
between purchaser and clerk, indi- 
cating that customers had been 
studying the catalog at home and 
had come to the store with the in- 
tention of buying some specific 
article pictured and described in 
the catalog’s pages. 

The arrangement of the store is 
made for convenience rather than 
artistic effect. The first floor de- 
partments progress from hardware 
and kitchen utensils through toys, 
radio, sporting goods, auto acces- 
sories, men’s clothing, toilet arti- 
cles, candy, shoes and other classes 
of merchandise with a fine disre- 
gard for store harmony. The sec- 
ond floor has furniture, draperies, 
millinery, music and musical in- 
struments, blankets, linens, and so 


forth. 
Few Advertised Brands 


Typical catalog merchandise 
makes up the displays for the most 
part, and the price is largely the 
basis of appeal. Few nationally 
advertised brands are in evidence, 
except in departments where the 
carrying of certain brands is prac- 
tically forced. In the toilet goods, 
for instance, Pond’s and Melba 
preparations were there, Mavis 
powder, Jap Rose soap, Prophy- 
lactic tooth brushes, Woodbury’s 
and Packer’s Tar soaps, and some 
other nationally known names. On 
some of these brands, however, the 
cut price drug stores have even 
beaten the Sears-Roebuck price. 
Woodbury’s soap was selling three 
bars for 59 cents, whereas the drug 
stores sell the same quantity for 
51 cents. Much of the goods in all 
departments bears the Sears-Roe- 
buck private brand. 

It seems entirely possible that 
this store will build up a thriving 
trade on articles that fall into the 
class of common, everyday house- 
hold needs—staple goods on which 
the average family doesn’t spend 


, § 


much money for any extra quality 
or design. In such an article as 
toweling, for instance, they can 
probably take a big share of busi- 
ness from the women of the neigh- 
borhood who, discovering they can 
buy ten yards of all-linen material 
for $2.30, will reason “Why pay 
more for something which isn’t 
any more important than a tea 
towel ?” 

All through the store the experi- 
enced shopper can discover good 
“buys” in common, everyday 
articles of household use, articles 
whose quality can’t be matched 
anywhere else in the city for the 
same price. A few departments 
seem to feature exclusively mer- 
chandise that frankly falls into the 
very cheapest class—the millinery 
department, for instance. The 
highest priced hat shown on open- 
ing day with a conspicuous price 
tag on it, was $4.50. It’s no place 
for the shopper who wants “some- 
thing different.” Everything has 
the “carload lot” look about it. 

But it isn’t at all hard to imag- 
ine even a North Shore housewife 
spending part, of her household 
money buying kitchen ware, toys 
for the youngsters, linoleum, tow- 
els, soap, and everyday dishes, for 
instance, here at Sears-Roebuck, 
taking advantage of their low 
prices on these things so that she 
can buy a twenty-five dollar hat 
on Sheridan Road. 


National Cloak and Suit 
to Have Retail Chain 


The National Cloak and Suit 
Company plans to open an exten- 
sive system of retail clothing 
stores within the next year. The 
idea has been tried out in two 
retail stores, one in New York and 
one in Kansas City, Missouri, for 
the past year or so, and has been 
found successful. 

The third store will be opened in 
Kansas City, Kansas. If present 
plans are carried out, ten stores 
throughout the country will be 
opened within a year and within 
three years from twenty to twenty- 
five will be opened. 

National already does a general 
Merchandise business, its sales 
covering nearly the same field as 
the other mail order companies. 
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ery Dairy Farm has 
Jwo Purchasing Agents 


A DAIRY FARM is more than a business; it is also a pros- 
perous home. Because of this dual character, the dairy 
farm offers an unusually broad market for advertised 
products. 


Mr. Dairylea may buy the binder, the milker and the 
gasoline engine, although he generally consults friend wife. 
When it comes to the kitchen cabinet, the range and the 
new furniture, Mrs. Dairylea takes the lead, often consult- 
ing her spouse before taking final action. — 


You can reach both Mr. and Mrs. Dairylea through the 
advertising columns of their own paper—the Dairymen’s 
League News. This paper covers the “New York City 
Milk Shed” like a blanket. No other paper or group of 
papers can really be depended upon to do the same work. 


The long winter evenings are just ahead when pens and 
pencils will be busy answering advertisements and plan- 
ning improvements. Purchasing power will be ample be- 
cause of the higher prices received for milk under Dairy- 
men’s League contracts. 


A telephone call or a wire will reserve space for you in 
our next available issue. Forms close every Monday for 
issue of Friday of the week following. The line rate is 
50c—an exceptional buy, quality of circulation considered. 


A request will bring you Sample Copy and Rate Card 


= MEN'S. wi 
120 West 42nd Street 10 S. LaSalle Street 
eague 


F. M. Tibbitts, Bus. Mgr. 
O. E. Everett, Adv. Mer. John D. Ross 


Phone Wisconsin 6081 N EW S Phone State 3652 
"The Dairy Paper of the 


New York City Milk-Shed* 
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} | Build Your Direct-MailCampaitn 
p AN, AsYou Would Build a Factory sic 


spend a dollar or move a shovelful of earth 
until every detail had been carefully 
planned, and the cost determined. 


[ you were building a factory you wouldn’t 


Do you guard your direct-mail expenditure in 
the same careful manner, or do you employ the 
too common hit-and-miss method? 


Do you have a definite direct-mail program for 
1926, and a definite aim for it? 


Will the individual mailings dove-tail into a 
unified plan, or will they be “orphans”? 


Will you be able to work well ahead, according 
to a pre-arranged plan, or will effectiveness be 
sacrificed for speed, by crowding each piece 
through at the last possible moment? 


Will you be able to economize through the 
combination of printing forms, or will you pay 
a premium for the handling of each piece 
separately? 


The piece-meal building of a factory—or a mail 
campaign—will result in a queer structure, 
loosely hung together, costly and unprofitable. 


It will pay you to PLan your direct advertising 
program—not alone for the saving of time, 
money and disappointment, but for the greater 
pulling power of well planned sales literature. 


The Igoe Creative Department is made up of 
trained men who have devoted years to the 
planning and preparation of direct advertising 
sales campaigns. Without obligation to you 
they will be glad to study your sales problem, 
and suggest a definite program for your 1926 
campaign. May we discuss the plan with you? 


James ©.1G02 Company 
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How I goe’s Creative 


Department Can Help You 
Plan and Build Your 
Direct-Mail Campaign 


1 A representative will confer 


with your executives to 
secure all of the information 
bearing upon your mail selling 
— your products, your plan of 
distribution, your present and 
possible sales fields, your sales 
organization, your publication 
advertising, your competi- 
tion, etc. 


2 Based on that information, a 


definite program of direct-mail 
advertising, covering a period 
of six months or a year, will 
be planned and submitted to 
you. 


After you have approved or 
revised the program, an esti- 
mate of the complete cost will 
be submitted. 


4 When the appropriation is 


approved, we will proceed 
with the preparation of lay- 
outs, copy, drawings, plates, 
etc., submitting the material 
at its various stages for your 
O. K. or revision. 


And after that, the printing 
—executed with all of the 
skilled workmanship and artis- 
tic beauty for which the work 
of this organization has long 
been known. 


se 
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' Bright Spots 


in Business 
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Cold Weather Gives Snap to Sales in All Parts 
of Country; Winter Trade to Be Brisk 


With an unexpected continuance of the building boom nearly everywhere, better crops than 
were anticipated, and enough cold weather to snap up sales of seasonal merchandise, business 
continues its upward trend, breaking records in nearly all important sales centers. Most au- 
thorities expect good business to continue well into the new year. Heavy sales of farm ma- 
chinery indicate increased farm buying power. Mail order and chain store sales show healthy 
increases over last year. Car loadings are heavy. Automobile sales above usual level for this 
season. Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Kansas City, St. Louis, all of Florida, and the eastern 
group of southern states, Detroit, Akron, and Milwaukee, all offer unusual sales opportunities. 


AKRON, OHIO BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Tire factories are now running between 75 Larger retail stores generally report a 
and 80 per cent capacity. Because stocks in healthy improvement in trade. Wholesalers 
the hands of both manufacturers and dealers in dry goods report business to be running 
are said to be normal, this high rate of pro- Seni nef > = pom yey of sate year. 
duction is predicted for the remainder of the é — wor eat > iit “all - A nleerical, 
winter. In the Akron district rubber com- ieee GE niclapticin. sggrabee gs: se PP nig 

: ; boot and shoe, grocery and clothing whole- 
panies are spending more than $5,000,000 on salers repert a steady improvement in sales 
factory improvements and new construction. over last year. Labor in the city is well 
Chain stores report record breaking volume employed. Building is active, and lumber 
of business with good collections and a and building material dealers report an ac- 
strong demand for high class merchandise. tive demand. Hardware jobbers point to 
Industrial plants are busy and labor is well 


larger country orders as evidence of better 
paid. An excellent market for winter sales conditions. 
drives. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Shipments of iron are on the increase and 
sales are steady. Some of the mills have 
bookings which insure large scale operations 
through the first quarter of next year. Pipe 
shops are operating at capacity. Retail sales 
are good and building is active. Business 
is generally ahead of last year and this 
prosperous condition is expected to reach 
well into next year. This city should not 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Colder weather is stimulating retail stores and department 
stores report a brisk increase in sales. Manufacturers are 
busy; textile industry is operating full time with a good volume 
of orders on the books. More than two-thirds of the cotton 
crop has been harvested. Building is not overly active at 
Present. Business generally is good; collections are fair. Debits 


| 


to individual accounts for the week ending November 5 were 
more than $5,000,000 ahead of corresponding week in 1924. 


be overlooked in southern campaigns, as it 
will produce a good volume of business. 
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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
The shoe manufacturing trade in and around 
Boston is approaching normal production. 
Business generally has improved and in 
some instances textile mills have added 
night shifts. Retail stores report a_ better 
volume of business, although some chain 
stores complain that the retail field is being 
overdeveloped in some lines. Lumber deal- 
ers report active building and a good de- 
mand for building materials and supplies. 
Sixteen New England cities reporting to the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Boston show an 
increase of $185,530,000 in debits to indi- 

vidual accounts for the week ending November 5, 1925, as 

compared with the same week in 1924. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Improvement is noted in nearly all lines of industry, particu- 
larly in iron and steel. Rayon plants are operating at full 
capacity with large additions to present plants being built. 
One manufacturer is spending between $7,000,000 and $8,000,000 
in plant enlargements. Authorities predict good business for 
the balance of the year. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
“Chicagoans are on a buying rampage,” is 
the way one sales manager characterizes the 
Chicago market. It is doubtful if business 
was ever better in Chicago. Building con- 
tinues to boom, real estate sales are brisk, 
and new developments are noted in every 
part of the city and in all the suburbs. Re- 
tail sales are excellent. October mail order 
sales of two leading houses showed an in- 
crease of 27 per cent over October, 1924. 
Marshall Field reports road sales and house 
sales in excess of last year. Despite un- 
seasonably cold weather automobile dealers 
report an increase of 150 to 200 per cent over last year at this 
time. Steel industry reports orders running ahead of produc- 
tion, with the automobile and farm machinery trade taking 
large quantities of steel and iron. Building permits for October 
shattered all previous records. There is no unemployment. 
Here and there large “help wanted” signs are noted—remind- 
ers of war time labor recruiting methods. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Cincinnati shoe manufacturers report a healthy and steady in- 
crease in sales and operations. Practically all plants report 
business in excess of last year, and many claim retailers are 
already placing healthy fill-in orders for fall stocks. October 
building amounted to $3,151,585 as compared with $1,825,530 
last October. Hardware, jewelry, drug and radio jobbers and 
manufacturers all report brisk sales. Men's clothing manu- 
facturers report good business. Residential building remains 
active. Debits to individual accounts as reported by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank for week ending November 4, 1925, were 
$89,047,000 as compared with $60,682,000 for week ending 
November 5, 1924. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Most of the largest automobile equipment 
and accessory plants report a good volume 
of business. Iron and steel mills are _ re- 
ported as working around 70 to 75 per cent 
capacity. Manufacturers of men’s and 
women’s apparel, textiles, knitted goods and 
clothing specialties report a fair volume of 
trade. This industry is ahead of last year 
in sales and production. Department stores 
report improved trade. Bank debits for 
week ending November 4+ were $20,473,000 
ahead of corresponding week in 1925, Auto- 
mobile factories are busy for this time of 
the year and building is fairly active. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Retail merchants report that sales for October were better 
than for this month in several years. Building activity in 
Columbus is brisk and lumber dealers report a good volume 
of trade. Business generally is good and labor is well em- 
ployed. Debits to individual accounts as reported by Federal 


Reserve Bank showed an increase of more than $6,000,099 
for the week ending October 4, 1925, as compared with the 
corresponding week in 1924. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 

Business in nearly all lines in Dallas shows a surprising vital. 
ity. All local manufacturers are busy and wholesalers report 
brisk buying. Early cold weather has stimulated buying at 
retail stores. Building is active, and there is no unemploy. 
ment. Debits to individual accounts as reported by the Federal 
Reserve Bank totaled $59,333,000 for the week ending Novem. 
ber 4, as compared with $48,589,000 for the corresponding 
week in 1924. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


The Gates Rubber Company will start work 
immediately on two new additions to its 
rubber plant, to cost approximately $250,000, 
The Gates plant is very busy. Other in- 
dustries are active and building continues 
brisk, with real estate operations extensive. 
Retail sales are reported as ahead of last 
year. Wholesalers report better buying from 
all sections. Debits to individual accounts 
for week of November 4 were $7,136,000 
ahead of same week in 1924. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Wholesale and jobbing trade in most lines report a_ brisk 
increase in sales with every indication of a good volume of 
business for the remainder of the winter. Retail trade is being 
helped by cold weather which is stimulating movement of 
winter merchandise. Building remains fairly active and there 
is practically no unemployment. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Fall and winter buying in Detroit is show- 
ing favorable progress and all department 
and the larger retail stores report a very 
satisfactory turnover. In the building field 
operations are increasing, there being much 
activity in this industry. Employers’ Asso- 
ciation reports that its members had 270,000 
men on Detroit payrolls early in November. 
Total employment for the city approximates 
405,000, which is 75,0600 more than at any 
previous year at a corresponding time. De- 
troit offers excellent prospects for successful 
winter sales drives and should respond to 
sales efforts liberally. 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS 

Retail sales are increasing and are reported as better than 
last year. Weather has interfered with crop gathering which, 
of course, has a tendency to hold back trade temporarily, but 
Ft. Worth is in a good condition and business will be good 
there this winter. Receipts at stock yards are heavy. Manu- 
facturing plants and building activity are keeping labor well 
employed. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Houston's steady business is best reflected in 
a comparison of debits to individual ac- 
counts. For the week ending November 4, 
1925, the total was $41,452,000, while the 
figures for the corresponding week in 1924 
were $34,537,000. Several of the cities in 
Texas showed a loss as compared with this 
vear. Building for October was ahead of 
last year. Houston has lumber, oil, rice, 
cotton and cattle to depend on, whereas 
some of the Texas cities are largely depend- 
ent on cotton. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Indiana's corn crop this year is the largest in twenty-five 
years, amounting to 205,900,000 bushels—which is 77 per cent 
more than last year. Volume of retail trade as reported by 
five leading department stores is 8 per cent ahead of last 
year. Payrolls show an increase of 3 to 5 per cent over last 
year. Dry goods dealers report an increase of 20 to 25 per 
cent in sales for October over sales of the same month mM 
1924. Total volume of advertising in the Indianapolis News 
was the largest ever carried by this paper in any single month. 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

The volume of help-wanted advertisements 
in Kansas City Star is the largest ever 
known, and the situation-wanted advertise- 
ments are the fewest ever known. Postal 
receipts for October were $1,047,463, 16 per 
cent above October, 1924, and a new high 
record. Investment in new buildings for 
first seven months of 1925 was nearly $25,- 
000,000, nearly double the investment for the 
same period in 1924. Business is strong in 
both retail and wholesale trades. Include 
Kansas City in your list of places for spe- 
cial advertising or sales drives. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Automobile dealers report sales to be running from 10 to 20 
per cent ahead of last year, with heavy buying by farmers in 
surrounding communities. Building is active. Wholesale dry 
goods houses report satisfactory sales. The lumber business 
is increasing and crop conditions are favorable. Hotels and 
railroads report heavy registrations, which insure good winter 
business. Moving picture studios are very active and are 
employing large groups of people. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
The hardwood market is strong with a good demand for all 
items. Automotive industries, box manufacturers and furniture 
plants are all buying. All manufacturers report improved 
business. Hardware, lumber and building material dealers 
are all reporting sales for October as ahead of last year. 
Debits to individual accounts as reported by Federal Reserve 
Bank for week ending Novmber 4+ were $42,556,000, as com- 
pared with $36,244,000 for the corresponding week in 1924. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

Fall sales thus far are slightly ahead of 

last year, but there has been some damage 

to the cotton crop by rains which may deter 

trade for the time being. Retail trade is 

inclined to drag. Lumber business has been 
curtailed on account of heavy rains, but 
demand is fairly active. Collections are 
fair. In spite of some pessimistic reports 
on business in Memphis debits to individual 
accounts show a gain of $6,811,000 for the 
week ending November + over the same 

week in 1924. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Business in all lines, employment and indus- 
trial conditions in Milwaukee continue ex- 
cellent. October trade was reported as being 
10 per cent ahead of any previous October. 
Department store sales show a gain of from 
10 to 30 per cent over last year. Automo- 
tive equipment and parts manufacturers are 
very busy. Boston Store, Gimbel Brothers 
and Shuster’s three stores all report October 
as being best month of year so far, with 
excellent sales early in November. Knit- 
ting mills are all busy, some behind with 
orders, and others are working overtime. 

All sales effort should bring good results in Milwaukee and 

the surrounding districts, as the small manufacturing centers 

in Wisconsin are busy and the farmers are spending liberally. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Receipts of northwestern farmers — will 
amount to more than a million dollars this 
year, Debts are paid and farmers are buy- 
ing now. Farm machinery houses report 
that they have sold all the machinery and 
farm equipment which they could obtain 
from the factories. Jobbers report sales in 
excess of the five-year average. Deposits 
i state and national banks are breaking all 
Previous records. Building operations are 
heavy for this time of the year and there 
is virtually no unemployment. This city 
should be included in all sales plans for 
the western states. 


ls 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


There is no possibility of beginning to detail all of the activity 
in this thriving city. It surpasses everything in the way of 
previous booms—land, oil or war not excluded. How long it 
will last, no one knows, but those who make money will be 
the ones who keep one jump ahead of the trend. Operations 
of any kind in this territory should be carefully watched. 
Freight embargoes hinder shipments. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

Manufacturers of stoves and furniture report a good increase 
in demand, with excellent prospects for a busy winter. Retail 
trade has felt the stimulus of cold weather and merchants are 
buying more liberally as a result of brisk trade. Debits to 
individual accounts as reported by the Federal Reserve Bank 
were’ $20,440,000 for the week ending November 4, as com- 
pared with $16,605,000 for the corresponding week in 1924. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Todd Engineering Dry Dock & Repair Com- 
pany is to build a shipyard which will em- 
ploy from 600 to 1,400 men. Retail trade 
is fair, and jobbers report a brisk trade, 
especially in small orders. Sugar crop will 
be larger than last year. Lumber manufac- 
turers report a brisk trade in October with 
a gain in demand from nearly all sources 
of business. Orders are ahead of produc- 
WG, tion in pine, hardwood and gum.  Tele- 
PL | phone company reports that orders for new 
phones are 23 per cent in excess of antici- 
pated demand. There are a large number 
of buildings projected and under way. No unemployment. 
Winter tourist season will open up by middle of November. 
Expected to break all records. 


NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
October building records surpassed Septem- 
ber building by a comfortable margin, with 
many new projects started for conipletion 
during the winter. Department stores re- 
port an increasing volume of trade, with 
substantial gains over last year. The cloth- 
ing and ready-to-wear industry is in good 
condition generally. Suburban development 
continues brisk. Holiday trade is starting 
and business is expected to be brisk well 
into next year. Debits to individual accounts 
as reported by the Federal Reserve Bank 
showed an increase of nearly $1,000,000,000 
for the week ending November 4, as compared with the same 
week in 1924. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Activity in building construction continues with little sign of 
abatement in spite of approaching cold weather. Business is 
expanding and sales are improving in both wholesale and 
retail establishments. Manufacturing activity is brisk and on 
an upward trend. Bank clearings for October were $406,200,- 
000, as compared with $345,200,000 for the same month last 
year. Labor, both skilled and unskilled, is well employed. In 
practically all lines of business trade is ahead of last year 
and improving. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


For the first ten months of 1925, the total 
value of building permits exceeded by 8 per 
cent the total for the entire year of 1924 
and is approximately $340,000 ahead of the 
entire year of 1923. Bank clearings for the 
first ten months show an increase of 9 per 
cent over the same period in 1924. Farm 
products of Nebraska are estimated to be 
worth this year $26,000,000 more than the 
1924+ total. Retail sales have been stimulated 
by cold weather. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


Savings deposits in Oklahoma City banks are more than a 
million dollars ahead of the figure for this time last year. 
Retail sales show an increase of more than 12 per cent ahead 
of last year. Building permits are well ahead of 1924. Farm- 
ers are reported to be making heavy purchases of farming 
machinery, equipment and automobiles. Cotton yield in Okla- 
homa City district is reported as greatest ever known. 
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PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Like all other Florida towns this one is booming; how much 
of it is real and actual and how much of it is on paper, no 
one can tell. But it is obvious that business is being done on 
a huge scale—a scale never before thought possible. It is also 
true that there are probably too many salesmen in all the Flor- 
ida towns and that the high costs of traveling and living may 
rob even a large volume of business of profits. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Business in Philadelphia has been good all 
year. It continues so. Clothing manufac- 
turers report that sales have been good. The 
knitting and silk mills are busy and the 
hardware trade reports a good volume of 
trade. Nearly all manufacturing plants re- 
ported an improvement in October, and 
some are adding to their forces. Phila- 
delphia’s varied industries, good wages and 
thrifty population make this a good market 
for intensive cultivation. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Both retail and wholesale dealers in most lines report better 
trade with approach of cold weather, which has stimulated 
buying of seasonal items. Iron and steel plants are operating 
in greater volume, generally to 75 and 80 per cent capacity 
with liberal bookings which indicate active operations well 
into next year. American Sheet & Tin Plate Company states 
that October was best month so far in 1925. Buying in the 
steel and iron trade is brisk. Plate glass is in demand; whole- 
sale lumber dealers report a good business. There is very 
little unemployment. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


While there has been some slackening in 
the demand for lumber, the mills are busy, 
some employing two shifts. Jobbing sales 
are increasing in most lines. There has 
been a slight decrease in employment in the 
building and logging trades. Retail trade 
is fair, with some improvement noted. Agri- 
cultural conditions are generally good. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Textile manufacturing plants have been re- 
ceiving a steadily increasing volume of busi- 
ness, resulting in a corresponding increase 
in employment; in most instances they are 
running ahead of a year ago. Building is 
active. Retail sales are increasing and 
showing an improvement over a year ago. 
Woolen and worsted mills are working on 
better schedules. Jewelry trade is reported 
as being fairly active, with novelty manu- 
facturers enjoying good sales. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Building permits in St. Louis for the first 
nine months of 1925 totaled $44,266,810, 
eclipsing all previous records for entire 
years. With three months unaccounted for, 
1925 will be far and away the greatest 
building year ever known in the capital of 
the “49th State.” There are from 1,500 to 
2,000 buildings in work in and near St. 
Louis. Shoe manufacturers, wholesale houses 
in all lines, all report a steady and con- 
sistent increase in sales volume. There is 
no unemployment. Car loadings are ahead 
of last year. Many new subdivisions are 
being rapidly built up. St. Louis is in excellent condition, with 
every prospect for a continuance of this prosperity into next 
year. A good spot for intensive sales and advertising pro- 
grams. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
As a winter resort San Antonio is becoming increasingly pop- 
ular and advance bookings indicate a big season for tourists. 
Trade is retarded to some extent by the last rain in certain 
sections tributary to San Antonio, but the recovery of the 
cattle country has offset the poor crops in the cotton sections. 


While it is not expected that business will be of the record. 
breaking variety in San Antonio this winter, it will be better 
than anticipated earlier in the year. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


An indication of the good business prevail. 
ing in St. Paul’s trading territory is found 
in the fact that the billing department of 
Finch-Van Slyke-McConville, leading dry 
goods wholesaler of the northwest, worked 
two nights a week during October to keep 
up with outgoing shipments. Merchants jp 
all lines are buying liberally in anticipation 
of heavy winter trade. Early cold weather 
stimulated sales. There is virtually no un- 
employment and building is very active for 
this season. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

Foreign trade out of San Francisco shows more activity. Lum- 
ber trade is improving. Manufacturers of furniture and hard- 
ware report a steadily increasing trade, particularly from 
country districts. The grape crop is unusually heavy. Business 
in almost every line is good, and in some lines records are 
being broken. Unemployment in any line is rare. Building 
continues active. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Building continues fairly active and demand 
for labor holds up well. Lumber produc- 
tion is continuing on a normal basis, al- 
though there has been a slight falling off 
in demand. Retail and wholesale trade is 
improving to some extent. Limited rainfall 
has had some retarding effect of business in 
general. However, most reports inclined to 
be somewhat pessimistic are offset by the 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank on 
debits to individual accounts, which show 
an increase of $12,409,000 for the week end- 
ing November 4 over the same week in 1924. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Mining is active and lumber operations continue brisk. Build- 
ing continues active, with both industrial and residential build- 
ing showing progress. Retail sales are good, most dealers 
reporting improvement. Business generally is showing a con- 
siderable improvement over summer anticipations. Retail trade 
will improve when ‘there is a greater selling movement of 
wheat among the farmers. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


In employment and labor conditions Toledo 
maintains its record as being one of the real 
bright spots in the country. Shipments of 
Overland cars up to October 20 were 44,000 
ahead of the same period in 1924. Approxi- 
mately 20,000 cars were produced by the 
Willys-Overland plant in October. Orders 
are on hand for more than 15,000 cars. 
Other industries in Toledo are busy and 
retail sales are excellent. Business should 
be good here well into the spring. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Virtually all manufacturing plants in and near Trenton are 
busy and employing large numbers of workers. There is vir- 
tually no unemployment and building is active. Retail stores 
are reporting a good volume of trade, with excellent prospects 
for a continuance of good business well into the new year. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company is 
jumping production up to approximately 90 
per cent capacity. Production throughout 
the Youngstown district is ahead of any 
previous period this year and still increas- 
ing. In most cases mills are running at 
better than 90 per cent capacity. Bookings 
are ahead of shipments and unshipped or- 
ders are accumulating to an extent which 
almost guarantees big scale operations well 
into next year. 
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The European 


little American-made door check 
sold everywhere throughout Great 
Britain. Slowly bobbed hair is 
interesting the European woman 
and a salesman who happened to 
be in many cities visited by me— 
we met at hotels time after time— 
was cleaning up on sales of an 
American clipping machine such as 
is used by barbers in our own land. 
(They were even being distributed 
by grocery stores.) A contribut- 
ing factor was a very wonderful 
display card illustrated with a 
dozen photographic views of dif- 
ferent kinds of bobbed cuts. 
Groups of women were always to 
be found looking in at these cards. 

All Europe seems to be wedded 
to the oddest brand of window 
wax figure. The majority of them 
are atrocious, yet costly. And so 
a shop-keeper, having purchased 
his cast of window characters, 
keeps repeating them, year after 
year. They are always in his win- 
dow and they are made to do 
everything from wearing clothes, 
to standing beside a kitchen range. 
The public finally grows rather 
weary of their leering, set features. 


Odd Products Win Popularity 


An American salesman for a 
firearms and ammunition company 
has recently broken into the field, 
and secured much business, not 
because dealers were so eager to 
sell his goods, but because he has 
gone around armed with life-size 
lithographic figure cut-outs, start- 
ling in their realism, and they take 
the place of the wax effigies in the 
smaller cities. They are actual- 
size studies of men, women and 
children, colored in natural tints, 
via a photographic process; that 
i, the originals are remarkable 
tamera replicas of real people, 
smiling, affable people, their arms 
so arranged that they can be 
placed alongside anything from a 
Washing machine to a plate of 
salad. It was something new for 
the European merchant and he has 
Welcomed the innovation with open 
ams. I myself saw some of these, 
and, observed from across the 
Street, or even nearer, they seem to 


Shop-Keeper and Your Goods 


(Continued from page 642) 


be living characters standing in 
the windows. 

Back of every consideration of 
the European dealer—and he is far 
more important than most Ameri- 
can manufacturers are likely to 
suppose—there is a growing con- 
sciousness of the fact that Ameri- 
can ways and means and inventive 
genius and natural aptitude for 
originating novelties, constitute 
one of the reasons why American 
goods are gaining such headway. 

The salesman, the company rep- 
resentative, is more inclined to 
meet and know, first hand, the 
chap behind the counter. On the 
boat returning, I met the assistant 
sales manager of a great American 
radio corporation. He had made a 
trip around the world, mind you, 
carrying one of his sets with him, 
to study not so much conditions in 
general, broadcasting methods, re- 
ceptiveness to American goods, 
etc., aS to analyze and know the 
little merchant. He said it was his 
custom to take that small set, go 
into a shop, put it in operation and 
give demonstrations. (He was ac- 
companied by a linguist and inter- 
preter who spoke forty languages 
fluently.) 


Individual Selling Necessary 


In Finland, American ice cream 
soda and ice cream, and all the fol 
de rols of the Main Street ice 
cream parlor, have leaped into 
popular favor. National prohibi- 
tion in Finland has helped, and 
American salesmen in these lines 
are reaping a harvest. An agent 
for an American electric-driven ice 
cream freezer topped the list. But 
he was selling each dealer—indi- 
vidually, 

And in a comparatively small 
restaurant where ices were feat- 
ured, a jazz orchestra was strug- 
gling with tunes from “Tea for 
Two.” In Finland today, most of 
the automobiles, both taxis and 
private cars, are American models. 
The electric sign, animated, is an- 
other American touch. The newer 
architecture is typically American. 
And so the onward march pro- 
gresses, making things steadily 


easier for the sales representative 
abroad. 


It is unfair to intimate that re- 
tail shops abroad are all necessar- 
ily small, cramped, inefficient and 
primitive. In every place, no mat- 
ter how far-flung, the American 
idea is coming into evidence. When 
you investigate, as I did, you are 
very apt, however, to find an 
American at the back of them, with 
management and clerks shoved 
into the foreground and of local 
extraction. One of the finest auto- 
mobile accessory shops I think I 
have ever seen, was stumbled upon 
in Casablanca, Morocco. 


Chicago Shows Growth 
as Advertising Center 


The growing importance of 
Chicago as an advertising center 
is reflected in a recent report from 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, which points out that 55 per 
cent of the nationally advertised 
products are manufactured in the 
Chicago district. 

The report shows that Chicago 
has advanced 96.1 per cent as a 
publishing and printing center in 
the last twenty years, while New 
York has advanced but 43 per cent. 

“Only recently has the import- 
ance of Chicago as a publishing 
center been recognized,” the report 
continues. “Its newspapers have 
enjoyed a remarkable growth in 
circulation extending very widely 
throughout the central west. Of 
the 500 papers and periodicals pub- 
lished in Chicago, more than 200 
are trade publications.” 


It is pointed out also that Chi- 
cago’s printing industry handles 
more than $275,000,000 worth of 
business yearly, and that the larg- 
est linotype plants and the largest 
binderies in the world are located 
there. 

The committee in charge of the 
survey of the printing and publish- 
ing field was headed by W. Frank 
McClure. Other members of the 
committee were: Homer Buckley, 
B. J. Mullaney, J. H. Schern, Clif- 
ford Hunn, T. E. Donnelley, W. 
Eastman, and W. Buchanan. 
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South’s Expanding 
Activities 


The South has been expanding its activities so 
amazingly in recent years that it is today command- 
ing the same aggressive sales attention which man- 
ufacturers have been giving to other parts of the 
country. 


Study These Figures of the South’s 
Basic Activities in 1924 


Agricultural Products $7,000,000,000 
Manufactured Products ................... $10,000,000,000 
Pig Iron Produced, tons 4,150,000 
Coal Mined, tons 200,225,000 
Coke Made, tons. 8,371,000 
Lumber Cut, feet 18,200,000,000 
_ Bales of Cotton Used ; 3,895,648 
‘ Value of Mineral Products..................... $1,645,886,000 
Banking: 
Aggregate Resources $8,983,648,000 
Capital $750,010,000 
Individual Deposits $6,277,266,000 


Funds Available or Authorized for Road 
Building in 1925 $400,000,000 


These facts show beyond question the tremendous importance 
of the South today as a sales field, and the ever-increasing 
demand there must be for a wide variety of machinery, mate- 
rials, equipment and supplies of every kind. 

No sales or advertising campaign is complete that does not take 
in this constantly expanding Southern market. 

The Manufacturers Record, with a prestige of nearly forty- 
five years devoted to the industrial and construction activities 
of the South, is the most extensively used advertising medium 
for reaching those who have the power of decision and pur- 
chase in this section. 


Additional information with advertising rates and 
circulation statement will be gladly furnished 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Member: 
Associated Business Papers, Inc.; Audit Bureau of Circulations 


ee 


HE intelligent selection of type, of ink, of paper; 

the right spacing of words and lines ; the discrim- 
inating use of color; the proper determination of 
margins; the correct ‘spotting’ of type and pictures 
on the page; the exact and skillful transfer of ink to 
paper,—these are the things that a good printer un- 
derstands. In selling with printed pieces, these things 
measure the difference between near-sales and sales.” 


RATHBUN-GRANT-HELLER COMPANY 


725 SOUTH WELLS STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Wiers is Reelected 
Direct Mail Head 


—— of the questions whigh 

must be answered before any 
advertising and selling campaign 
is started, were defined by E, St. 
Elmo Lewis of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, New York City, 
in an address on “Direct Mail as 
Applied to Modern Business,” de- 
livered before the Direct Mail Con- 
vention held in Boston two weeks 
ago. 

The questions which must be 
answered, according to Mr. Lewis, 
are these: Who is your public? 
What kind of a public is it, what 
are its peculiarities, conditions of 
living, etc.? Have you a product 
that fundamentally appeals to this 
public? How can you reach these 
people at least cost? How often 
should you reach this market? 
What have you to sell besides the 
product—quality, service, etc.? Are 
you ready inside your business for 
sales expansion? 


The statement was made at the 
convention that 90 per cent of di- 
rect mail advertising is poor, and 
this figure was raised by one 
speaker to 98 per cent. John C. 
Redington, president, DuPlex On- 
velope Corporation, stated that 
what he considered the prime rule 
for the direct mail business was 
“do to the prospective customer in 
direct mail planning, producing 
and mailing as you would have it 
done to you.” 


Edward T. Hall, vice president 
of the Ralston Purina Company, 2 
concern which does a business of 
more than $50,000,000 yearly, em- 
phasized the need of proper inves- 
tigation and study of conditions 
before campaigns were started. 
Other speakers were Ray N. Fel- 
lows, the Addressograph Com- 
pany; Robert L. Blanchard, Van 
Kannel Revolving Door Company; 
Gridley Adams, Rogers & Con- 
pany; and Marco Morrow, the 
Capper Publications. 

Charles R. Wiers was reelected 
president of the association, and 
Percy G, Cherry was chosen Cana 
dian vice president. William A. 
Biddle was made American vice 
president. Edward A. Collins was 
elected a governor to succeed Jo 
seph B. Mills. 
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A look at Government 
Building Statistics for 
the past few years will 
show you that Louis- 
ville is the livest, 


fastest-grow- 
ing city in VA 
America 


RRL 
Over 129,000 daily 


Over 101,000 Sunday 
NEL 


TIMI 


GRUNT 


0 
70 
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made rapid strides since 
October 1:7,1921 ~ so have 
its biggest and best 
newspapers 


Sept. 30 Sept. 30 
The Daily 1921 1925 GAIN LOSS 
Courier-Journal .. . 46,438 .. 63,662 . . 17,224 ...... 
The other 
Morning Newspaper 44,931 .. 38,077 ........ .6,854 
Sept. 30 Sept. 30 
The 1921 1925 GAIN LOSS 
Louisville Times. . . 60,414 . . 66,076 ...5,662...... 
The other 
Aftern’n Newspaper 40,075 .. 56,595 ......... 3,480 
Sept. 30 Sept. 30 
The Sunday 1921 1925 GAIN LOSS 
Courier-Journal . . . 60,565 . 101,496 .. 40,931 ...... 
The other 
Sunday Newspaper . 57,463 .. 57,807... 344...... 


Che Courier -Zournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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Your Appropriation The time is here to decide 
For Next Year’s how much to spend in 


Sales Program advertising and_ selling 
6 effort during 1926. It is 


now evident that business is better than it has ever 
been before in the history of the country—just as 
we said it would be several months ago. 

Bankers, the heads of important corporations, 
and even the pessimistic forecasters, agree that 
present good business conditions will continue well 
into 1926, and some think for several years. It 
therefore seems only good business to launch a 
broadened and extended campaign for new busi- 
ness next year, thus taking advantage of the low 
selling resistance, the national prosperity and the 
changing strata of consumer buying power. Our 
recommendations are therefore to forget 1925. 
Instead of setting aside 2 or 3 per cent of your 
1925 sales for business expansion and advertising, 
set aside 4 or 5 per cent of a volume that will be 
considerably greater than your 1925 volume esti- 
mates. Then spend this money daringly and boldly. 
Take advantage of the existing good markets, 
which, except in a few spotted districts, are nation- 
wide. Those who will get the business next year, 
as always, will be those who go after it the hardest. 


A Business Court to The United States Cham- 
Supplant the Federal ber of Commerce has a 


Trade Commission committee on trade rela- 
tions, headed by A. Lin- 


coln Filene of Boston. We understand that this 
committee will propose at the forthcoming National 
Distribution Conference to be held in Washington 
December 15 and 16 to abolish the present Federal 
Trade Commission, and set up in its place a busi- 
ness tribunal or trade court, composed of repre- 
sentatives of producers and distributors, with a rep- 
resentative of the consumers holding the deciding 
vote. It is held that such a joint trade relations 
committee, sitting as a court or board, would act 
as a clearing house for charges of trade abuse and 
could assist in the elimination of unethical prac- 
tices. It could also conduct research into existing 
practices, and help to eliminate business wastes. 


Our first reaction to the plan, which has just been 
announced in the morning’s news dispatches, is that 
a committee of this kind might do all that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is doing, without the politi- 
cal entanglements of the commission. Business men 


agree that the idea of the Federal Trade Commis. 
sion is excellent. Indeed, some of the work it has 
done and is doing in bringing about higher business 
standards and correcting unfair practices is praise- 
worthy. But the objection to the commission js 
that it is political in its composition, in its deci- 
sions and in its outlook. 

The substitute suggested by the Filene commit- 
tee, sitting as a joint trade relations committee of 
the various associations and organizations making 
up the National Chamber of Commerce, would at 
least be free from the shifts of politics. Whether 
such a commission or committee would possess 
adequate police powers to secure the enforcement 
of its dictums and give weight to its researches is 
problematical, Then, too, much would depend on 
the provisions in the plan for getting the type of 
men needed to give up the time. We don’t want 
any more $5,000 a year men dabbling with million 
dollar business problems. It was there the Federal 
Trade Commission plan fell down. If the right 
kind of men had been appointed instead of middle 
weights, a different story might have been written. 
As it is, even the radicals in Congress who were 
most insistent that business should be policed by a 
federal commission, now demand the abolishment 
of the instrument they helped to set up. 


The Florida Boom The vast amount of adver- 
Is Unsettling Your tising which is being done 
Salesmen by Florida land promoters 


for commission salesmen 
to represent them in the North is exerting a harm- 
ful influence on salesmen all over the country. This 
is helped along by smoking compartment conversa- 
tions in which one salesman tells another of the big 
earnings of friends who have gone to Florida to 
sell real estate. It is not mentioned that the earn- 
ings are mostly in second mortgages, which may 
or may not ever be paid. But stress is laid on the 
fact that Bill Jones who used to think he was mak- 
ing a killing when he knocked down $3,500 a year, 
is making that much every week in Miami. One 
Florida land boomer advertised a few weeks ag0 
in “The Chicago Tribune” that his best salesman 
made $40,000 in commissions in nine months, and 
listed initials of others whom he had paid $20,000 
or more in the same period. Sales managers will 
do well to get the real facts about the Florida sit- 
uation and place them before their salesmen. They 
will do both their salesmen and Florida a service: 
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The National Biscuit Company’s Imitators 


of the editorial staff of “Printers’ 
Ink,” it was up to me to cover this 
branch of the news, and we did 
cover it in those days fairly intel- 
ligently and comprehensively. 

On numerous occasions I have 
been employed as an expert wit- 
ness, Or aS an investigator for evi- 
dence which could be used in legal 
proceedings. With that back- 
ground, I have lately been engaged 
in collecting specific evidence 
along the lines already indicated. 
And from all that I have ever dis- 
covered, I think that the infringer 
or would-be infringer is clearly 
entitled to the asbestos order of 
merit as the prize boob in the busi- 
ness arena. I very much doubt if 
one enterprise of this sort out of 
a hundred ever produces anything 
substantial in the way of profits, 
and in most cases the promoter 
would be better off in the end if 
he tied up his investment in a 
neat package and dropped it off 
the end of a ferry-boat. 


It’s a Long, Hard Road 


Putting aside all considerations 
of business ethics, it is my opinion 
that in the majority of cases the 
would-be infringer or copy-catter 
simply wouldn’t be anything of the 
sort if he had any real understand- 
ing of what he is up against. As 
a general rule, however, he hasn’t 
any such knowledge. He sees the 
National Biscuit Company, or the 
Parker Pen Company, or the Gil- 
lette Razor Company making a big 
success, and it looks like good pol- 
icy to trail along and get some of 
the business by the same methods. 
So far as he knows, that is his own 
original idea, and he is likely to 
consider himself exceptionally 
shrewd and clever in having 
thought of it, 

It doesn’t occur to him, of 
course, that a few dozen other 
people are nursing the same “orig- 
inal” idea at the same time, and 
he doesn’t know anything about 
the four hundred and seventy-nine 
that have been shoved off the roost 
in years gone by. So he puts out 
his faked-up fountain pen or his 


(Continued from page 636) 


“Ulikee” Biscuit, or his trumpery 
safety razor, and prepares to enjoy 
the fruits of his enterprise. 

By the time the profits ought to 
come rolling in, he is either up 
against an injunction or is trying 
to claw the daylights out of the 
other forty-seven copy-cats who 
are all after the same saucer of 
cream. Either way the profits 
don’t look so good, and the enter- 
prise is hardly one that would 
commend itself to an intelligent 
mind, Instead of being exception- 
ally shrewd and clever, the in- 
fringer is generally incredibly 
stupid—unless his purpose is 
merely to do some damage to 
somebody. 


They Come in Armies 


The legal department of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company supplies 
me with some figures that I think 
are rather interesting as a com- 
mentary on the alleged cleverness 
and shrewdness of the infringer. 
It transpires that since the com- 
pany was established, no less than 
1,267 separate and distinct attempts 
have been made to put across imi- 
tations of the company’s products, 
or infringements of its trademarks, 
and each of the 1,267 has been 
abandoned without producing any- 
thing noticeable aside from trou- 
ble and expense. In a few in- 
stances (about fifty, in point of 
fact), the imitators were bold 
enough and determined enough to 
fight the issue out in the courts, 
and the farther they went the 
worse off they were from the point 
of view of profits. The great ma- 
jority, however, merely folded up 
their tents, scrapped their supply 
of labels or what-not, and quit 
upon receipt of notice from the 
company as to what they were up 
against. The curious thing about 
it is that they kept right on doing 
it year after year, each new one 
apparently quite undeterred by 
what had consistently happened to 
all the rest. 

In 1915 the company went so 
far as to publish a book for the 
information and guidance of the 


would-be infringers, containing re- 
prints of sundry court opinions, 
orders, injunctions and decrees that 
had been secured against various 
concerns, and including a complete 
summary of all the attempts at in- 
fringement encountered up to that 
time. The idea was, of course, to 
discourage the copy-catter in ad- 
vance, by showing him how many 
people had already tried the same 
back alley, and encourage him to 
save his money instead of present- 
ing it to some printer or litho- 
grapher for spurious labels, or pay- 
ing it out to legal talent. 

First and last, the book was 
pretty widely circulated. Every 
concern manufacturing bakery 
products received a copy and it 
was widely commented upon in the 
trade and business press. Did it 
discourage infringement? No doubt 
in some instances it did. But the 
fact remains, however, that there 
have been no less than 385 in- 
stances of the same sort since. 


Copy Cats Can’t Learn 


All but one are classified by 
the company as “abandonments by 
notice,” which means that the pro- 
moters of all these various enter- 
prises concluded, after due reflec- 
tion, to charge off the investment 
to experience rather than try con- 
clusions with a court of equity. 

The figures from the records of 
the National Biscuit Company are 
presented on page 636. As a dem- 
onstration of the general dumbness 
and boneheadedness of the copy- 
catting fraternity, I should call 
them rather impressive. Please 
don’t imagine, either, that these 
figures are exceptional, or that the 
cracker business is particularly in- 
fested with unfair competition. 
Scores of different concerns, in a 
dozen different lines of business, 
can produce you records that are 
equally significant. Hope springs 
eternal in the breast of the copy- 
catter wherever you find him, and 
his salient characteristic appears to 
be a constitutional inability to 
learn anything from experience. 


(To be continued.) 
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Wanted 


A Future 
Sales Manager 


LARGE, success- 

ful manufacturer, 
doing a national busi- 
ness of several million 
dollars annually, has 
an opening for a man 
who is willing to earn 
the position of sales 
manager. 


He will have to do a 
great deal of hard 
work, travel, hire sales- 
men, train them and 
supervise them. 


He must be between 


thirty and forty years 
old. 


He must have had 
experience in hand- 
ling a large number of 
salesmen successfully. 


He will be given 
plenty of opportunity 
and will havea chance 
to make a real reputa- 
tion for himself. 


In applying give full 
details of experience 
and personal qualifi- 
cations. Send photo- 
graph. State salary 
required. Inquiries 
will be held in strict 
confidence. Members 
of our organization 
know that this adver- 
tisement is being pub- 
lished. Box 1180. 


Sales Management 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 


690 


Seventy Sales Policies Uncle 
Sam May Frown Upon 


(Continued from page 648) 


characteristics of the laws that 
we are here concerned with. 
Unlike most other laws designed to 
control conduct, they do not pro- 
hibit specific acts at all, but merely 
certain acts that result in specific 
effects. Whence it follows that a 
certain practice which is quite 
harmless in one set of circum- 
stances may be of deadly effect in 
another. And the fact that a cer- 
tain practice has been followed for 
years by others without question, 
is no assurance at all as to its 
legality under other circumstances 
and in other conditions. 

First of all, of course, we have 
the original Sherman Act, which 
dates from 1890. It declares, first, 
that all contracts, agreements, 
combinations and conspiracies “in 
restraint of trade” are unlawful, 
and second, that monopolies or 
attempts to monopolize are also 
unlawful. It deals briefly with 
questions of legal procedure and 
jurisdiction, and provides finally 
that any individual who shall have 
been injured by any of the acts 
prohibited may bring an action in 
any District Court of the United 
States, and may recover three 
times the damage incurred. 


The Clayton Act 


Clearly there is nothing in the 
Sherman Act that declares any 
specific acts to be unlawful unless 
or until they result in “restraint of 
trade,” or have the effect of estab- 
lishing monopoly. And the Sher- 
man Act stood alone until 1914, 
when, about a month apart, Con- 
gress gave birth to the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, and the 
Clayton Act. 


Now it so happens that the Clay- 
ton Act was originally proposed 
and introduced with the avowed 
intention of “clarifying” the Sher- 
man Act: of setting forth, in other 
words, the specific practices that 
were to be considered illegal. It 
was felt that a good many male- 
factors were escaping their just 
desserts by reason of the “vague- 
ness” of the provisions of the 


Sherman Act, and at the same time 
that many honest business men 
were deterred from putting ageres- 
sive sales policies into effect 
through fear that they might come 
into conflict with the law. 

So the Clayton Act, as originally 
introduced, essayed to tell business 
men exactly what they could and 
could not legally do, and prohib- 
ited in set terms a large number of 
specific practices under the head of 
price discriminations, tying con- 
tracts, exclusive agencies, inter- 
locking directorates, mergers, and 
so following. 


A Warning on Policy Changes 


As the committee hearings on 
the proposed law progressed, how- 
ever, it was discovered that no 
such hard and fast prohibitions 
could be made. A price-discrim- 
ination on the part of manufac- 
turer “A,” for example, might 
result in grievous wrongs to com- 
‘petitors, while exactly the same 
practice on the part of manufac- 
turer “B” might harm no one. 
One concern might make contracts 
with dealers for the sale of itg 
products exclusively, and thereby 
deal a serious blow to competition, 
while another concern might do 
exactly the same thing without 
injuring anybody. The law as 
originally drafted, in other words, 
was found to be entirely unjust 
and inequitable, and it was finally 
passed with very important quali- 
fications appended to each of the 
sections dealing with these specific 
practices. As the Clayton Act 
stands today, it declares that these 
certain specified practices are un- 
lawful when they “substantially 
lessen competition or tend to cre- 
ate a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce.” This qualification leaves 
the question as to the legality of 
a specific practice pretty much 
where the Sherman Act left it. 

At about the same time (a 
month earlier, in point of fact), 
Congress passed the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, setting up the 
commission as a semi-judicial body 
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CHATTANOOGA 


Ideal Southern Business Base 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Nov. 14—To suc- 
cessfully meet the keen competition of 
today all concerns desiring to sell and 
service the great southern market 
should have a base of operations in the 
South. 

Chattanooga offers the logical location for 
sales offices, warehouses or other units 
designed to serve the southern territory 
most efficiently. Before establishing a 
southern base of operations write for de- 
tailed information regarding Chattanooga. 


CHATTANOOGA 


**THE DYNAMO OF DIXIE” 


A glance at the map shows the 
strategic location of Chatta- 


CHATTANOOGA 
CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
880 JAMES BUILDING 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


EVANSHIRE 


In Chicago's Most Beautiful 
EVANSTON 


The Evanshire in Evanston is closer 
to Chicago’s business, shopping and 
amusement center than are many Chi- 
cago hotels. Surface, elevated and 
steam transportation lines, a block 
distant, make fast time to Chicago’s 
“Loop.” Thus at the Evanshire you 
can have the convenience of location 
of a Chicago hotel in the environment 
of Chicago’s wealthiest and most 
beautiful suburb. And _ charges 
throughout, including the restaurant, 
are notably moderate, although in 
equipment, service and class of pat- 
ronage the Evanshire holds high rank. 


The Evanshire is at Main and Hin- 
mam streets, only a few blocks from 
glorious old Lake Michigan. Euro- 
pean plan. Rates are from $3.00 a 
day up for single and $5.00 up for 
double rooms, all with private bath. 
Write today for illustrated folder. 


ye 


MOTI 


Doubtless the “Tips” editor will find 
himself darkly frowned upon if he ven- 
tures mention in his column of anything 
that has a price tag hanging on it, but 
he’s going to take the chance this one time. 
Therefore, anyone not interested in some- 
thing good which has to be paid for— 
Detour! 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin has 
made up a series of eleven route lists and 
directories of retail and wholesale dealers 
in various lines of business which strike 
us as being well done. They cover Auto- 
mobile and Accessory Dealers; Boot and 
Shoe Dealers, Repair Shops and Findings 
Dealers; Retail and Wholesale Drug 
Stores, and so on, in Philadelphia and 
Camden. To give you an idea of what 
these lists contain, the one mentioned first 
—Automobile and Accessory Dealers—lists 
all passenger car agencies, with names and 
addresses, classified by cars; the same for 
tires, oils, and motor trucks; then it gives 
route lists by a zone system explained in 
a map. Each individual name and ad- 
dress is keyed with numbers which indi- 
cate the exact articles handled in each 
establishment listed. Write the business 
manager of the Bulletin if Philadelphia is 
tacked on your map for a winter campaign. 


“Radio” and “Florida” are running neck 
and neck for dominance in our mail. Indi- 
cative ef the broad interest in at least one 
of these topics are two radio surveys we 
have just received. The one, which comes 
from the Milwaukee Journal, by virtue of 
its size and cheerful cardinal hue, about 
eclipsed everything else on our desk while 
we read it. The other is from the Colum- 
bus Dispatch, over in Ohio. Both contain 
facts which should be in the hands of every 
one interested in radio marketing prob- 
lems. Write Mr. R. A. Twrnquist at the 
Journal and Mr, Harvey Young, at the 
Dispatch. 


There’s a bit of a Ben Franklin twist 
to the title of a booklet issued by the A. C. 
Nielsen Company. It’s called “An Ounce 
of Proof” (is worth a pound of argu- 
ment). It has to do with the use of “per- 
formance” facts in getting your sales argu- 
ment across. The company will send you 
one if you ask for it. The address is 111 
West Monroe, Chicago. 


Surveys designed to sell the circulation 
of certain periodicals are getting more and 
more pretentious, it seems, and they’re of 
a quality that wins a place for them among 
our most cherished marketing reference 
books. A well-fed and prosperous looking 
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volume with a pleasing sky-blue cover has 
just plumped its substantial self on the 
corner of our desk to tell much of markets 
in general and more of McCall’s Maga- 
zine in particular. It’s a good survey, 
Write 236 West 37th Street, New York, 
for your copy. 


We just knew Florida would get into 
this column somehow, and here it is. The 
first report we’ve seen on a class market 
in Florida is that on “The Florida Hotel 
Situation,” published by the Ahrens Pub- 
lishing Company. It’s a factful little dis- 
cussion of the basic situation in this active 
community which never mentions anything 
about itself except in terms of millions of 
dollars. And, of course, it’s encouraging 
to those who want to sell to the hotel mar- 
ket. Write Mr. Loring Pratt, in care of 
the company at 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, and he’ll send you a copy. 


Someone with the true “story” feeling 
conceived and wrote Butterick’s new book 
called “The Story of a Pantry Shelf.” Here 
we see our grandmothers buying crackers 
out of a barrel (“after dislodging the cat 
from pacific slumber”) and trucking black 
molasses home in a demijohn—and then, 
but a few years later, we have the modern 
pantry shelf with its branded and pack- 
aged foods, each of whose colorful labels 
flashes a truly romantic “success” story. 
A number of these stories are told indi- 


vidually; there’s Beech-Nut, Armour’, 
Borden’s, “Sunkist,” Calumet, Carnation, 
Rumford, Sapolio, Canada Dry, Premier, ° 


Pillsbury’s, and many other products which 
have won their way to the pantry shelves 
of the majority of American housewives. 
It’s a good slant for promotional matter— 
that book. The “Story” carries on its 
cover the purchase price of $1, but Mr. 
H. S. Lines of the Butterick Company, 
Spring and MacDougal Streets, New York 
City, has promised to send one without 
charge to executives who ask, mentioning 
the name of Sales Management magazine. 
Don’t forget—say Sales Management. 


“What the Retail Druggist Thinks of 
Window Display Advertising.” There’s a 
title that tells exactly what's under the 
cover. Munro & Harford sent a question 
naire to retail druggists for the puspers 
of securing some authentic information 4s 
to their interest in display advertising ma 
terial, and they have published the results 
in booklet form. Write them at 416 West 
33rd Street, New York City, if you want 
to know what the druggists reported. 
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Private Office of Mr. F. C. Schoenthaler, President, Algonite Stone Mfg. Company 


G, A typical example of executive use of the Dictograph System 


By simply raising a key on his 
Dictograph, Mr. Schoenthaler 
can direct and control every de- 
partment in the tremendous 
Algonite Stone Manufacturing 
Company right from his desk. 


v 5 7 
IME... . the one vital element each 
of us possesses . . . Our success or 


failure is dependent upon the use we 
make of it. 


In hundreds of offices, the DicroGRAPH 
System of Interior Telephones is length- 
ening the working day by saving time. 


With Dictograph on your desk, instant, 


accurate communication is yours at the 
touch of the key. No walking .. . no 
waiting . no busy lines. You can 
hold conferences with two or a dozen 
persons, discuss policies or form deci- 
sions without loss of a moment or with- 
out any person leaving his post. 


A Dictograph installation is probably 
far less expensive than you suppose. A 
note to our home office will bring com- 
plete information. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York City 


(Branches and agencies in all principal cities.) 


The Dictograph Products Corporation has 
an opening on its field staff for a few repre- 
sentatives fitted by experience and personal 
ability to interview business executives. 
Send full details in letter to Department S. 


DICTOGRAPH 


The Highest Development of the Telephone for Interior Use 


i _ 


| 
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OFFICE 


APPLIANCES 


Speeds Detail 
In Any Office 


OFFICE APPLIANCES, the 
journal of office equipment, is 
helping busy executives to 
more and better business. It 
is an authentic guide to the 
most efficient method of hand- 
ling office detail—an authori- 
tative source of information 
about time, labor and money 
saving appliances for the 
modern office. 


One reader writes that he 
saves $500 a year through 
the use of a small, inex- 
pensive device described 
in the journal, 


Sales Managers, Purchasing 
Agents and Office Managers and 
others in executive positions find 
a wealth of ideas, suggestions and 
plans which may be adapted to 
their uses. 


An average issue contains 250 
pages. Cover to cover, each num- 
ber is brimful of just such news as 
will help you to more pleasure and 
profit in business. 


Supplementing the work of the 
journal, a competent Service Bu- 
reau answers, free of charge, al- 
most any question about articles 
for office use. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE 


The rates are very low—$2.00 a 
year; $3.00 for two years (Can. 
$2.50 and $4.00). But you can ex- 
amine a sample number without 
cost, if you use the coupon below. 
Simply fill in, tear out and return 
today. 


THE OFFICE APPLIANCE CoO., 
417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: You may send me a sample 
copy of OFFICE APPLIANCES free. If 
I like it, I may subscribe—otherwise there’s 
no obligation. 
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“Make Sales Instead of Just 
Calls,’’ Says Hesse 


(Continued from page 638) 


he wouldn’t sign the agreement 
himself. I had to put his name and 
address on it myself—which was 
entirely O. K. in this stage of the 
sale; I had wanted him to sign 
merely for the sake of the psycho- 
logical effect it would have on him. 
Well, when we went home I didn’t 
know whether I’d made a sale or 
not. 

“Monday night came and I 
called on him with the complete 
contracts ready for signature. I 
handed the one to him and went 
ahead, ‘I know you want to go 
over every individual point in that 
before you sign it,’ I said. ‘I’ll just 
read it along slowly, and if there’s 
anything in it you don’t under- 
stand, anything that sounds queer 
to you, just call a halt and we 
will straighten it out.’ We went 
through the*whole contract, clause 
by clause, and at the end of the 
reading he was completely satis- 
fied. His son signed the contract. 
After that I took up the second 
contract and went through a sim- 
ilar procedure, had it signed, and 
the check for payment was handed 
over. 


A Sale Made Right 


““Now,’ I said, ‘haven’t you got 
some more sons and daughters you 
want to buy lots for?’ 

“He laughed. ‘Nope,’ he an- 
swered, ‘You’ve about broken me 
up now... but listen here: I don’t 
know a darned thing—not one 
darned thing about real estate. But 
whatever you say is all right IS 
all right. When you have some- 
thing that looks good, come around 
and if I’ve any loose money, I'll 
buy it.’” 

That little story has the right 
sequel, too. Three months later 
Hesse was thinking over some pos- 
sible buyers for another piece of 
property, and he decided to call on 
this man. Luckily, he met his*pros- 
pect on the street the same day. 
Hesse told him about the property, 
and he agreed to see it. 

But before they even got into the 
car to start out, the buyer said, 
“Let’s don’t drag ’way out there. 


If you say the property is all right, 
it is. Let’s call the deal finished.” 

But Hesse, still a good salesman, 
insisted on making the trip and on 
selling the buyer on that particular 
piece of property. Of course the 
sale was made, and it was made to 
stick. 

That shows how Hesse makes 
thoroughness in selling count. He 
did a complete job to begin on, and 
he didn’t hesitate to do it all over 
again even when the next sale 
looked like an easy one. 


He Likes to Sell 


Quite often Hesse and his fellow 
salesmen sell property without 
even knowing what the price is to 
be. When a business block, for 
instance, is to be opened on a cer- 
tain date, each salesman has a cer- 
tain number of buyers interested 
in locations in that property. The 
salesmen can often predict a pos- 
sible purchase price on the prop- 
erty, but in talking with prospects, 
they usually set it a little high. 
This insures the prospect’s not be- 
ing disappointed in having to pay 
more than he had expected to pay, 
and it also gives him a little sur- 
prise in, oftentimes, getting the 
site for less than he had expected 
its cost to be. Thus the big handi- 
cap of not knowing the selling 
price is really turned into an ad- 
vantage. 

One of the reasons why Hesse 
is successful in building up conf- 
dence among his buyers is this: 
he’s wholeheartedly sold on his 
proposition himself before he ever 
begins to talk it to others. He 
likes to sell, and he believes thor- 
oughly in his company and in the 
property he is talking about—he's 
so sincerely enthusiastic about tt 
that his enthusiasm shines through 
every word he says, and he gradu- 
ally transmits that enthusiasm to 
his listener. He talks more as 4 
friend than a salesman, rather as 
though the proposition were some 
kind of a personal matter between 
himself and his buyer. 

In a company organized as the 
Elmore Company is organized, the 
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competition for the privilege of 
selling certain pieces of property 
grows rather keen at times among 
the salesmen themselves. At a 
recent evening meeting at which 
more than $80,000 worth of prop- 
erty was actually sold during the 
meeting itself, to buyers the sales- 
men had brought in, Hesse and the 
men for whose appointments he 
acts as a “closer,” landed $31,000 
of the total sales. This was in com- 
petition with members of thirty 
other divisions. 


Trade-Mark Big Factor in 
Selling China 


The high value of a good “chop” 
or trade mark on goods designed 
to sell to the Chinese market, 
was pointed out in a recent report 
from C. K. Moser, assistant chief 
of the Far Eastern division of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. 

An instance in point, he says, is 
that of a certain brand of con- 
densed milk which sells, in spite 
of higher price than other brands, 
a volume of about 80 per cent of 
all this product imported. 

Mr. Moser also points out the 
necessity of adequate protection of 
trade marks from infringement. In 
the case of an American manufac- 
turer of underwear, who had estab- 
lished his trade mark in China and 
built up a good business on the 
basis of it, imitations and infringe- 
ments were so numerous that they 
have practically won the market 
away from the original brand. 

Since foreigners in China who 
enjoy extra-territorial rights under 
the treaties are subject only to the 
laws and authorities of their own 
governments, legislation on the 
part of the Chinese government 
cannot affect them, and the only 
recourse against trade mark in- 
fringement by a foreigner with 
extra-territorial rights is that of 
appeal to the laws of his national- 
ity. No special legislation having 
been undertaken by any country to 
Provide for this situation, it has 
been handled by means of an “ex- 
change of notes,” between the di- 
Plomatic representatives in China 


of the several extra-territorial 
powers. 


Your prospects “obey that impulse” 
to buy, 


When they see your product dis- 

played 

On Retail counters 

In a plate glass Specialty Case, 

Which reminds them of your adver- 
tising 

And completes the sale. 


INNA 


NHN hh 


Displa 
Fw suey 


SPECIALTY DISPLAY CASE Co.—Kendallville, Ind. 
Chicago Office:.237 S. Wells Street N. Y. Office: 130 W. 42nd Street 


A 


ih 
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Fifty Inexpensive Plans for Getting 
Inquiries—for Free Examination 


The editorial staff of the Dartnell Corporation is just completing a 
most comprehensive investigation of the most successful plans used by 
leading concerns to get inquiries at low cost. A copy of the report of 
this investigation, and weekly mailings of the Dartnell Sales Service (of 
which these reports are a feature), will be sent to executives interested 
in Sales and Advertising on trial. If you find the service helpful it may 
be continued—otherwise the material may be returned any time within 
thirty days for complete cancellation of the $6.00 monthly charge. The 
report alone will be sent on ten days’ approval at $3.00. 


Write to 


DARTNELL—4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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BIGGER-BETTER-MORE ORDERS 


With Salesmen’s Samples Conveniently Carried 


Qu ickly, Attractively, Display nl vi 


A $100.00 Album of photographs i in ee 


colors shows how many nationally 


tion, exe 
to return. 


__. This business 

Fu exists and pros- 

x “pers. because it's the 
Panky Organization in the 
orld devoting, its sole 
efforts to the perfection of the 


Sample Case KNICKERBOCKER . 


“‘Made-Right’’ recopxnized as a 


; powerful distinct sales producin}, factor. 


“THESE SAMPLE CASE PROBLEM SOLVERS IiNV/TE YOU TO ADDRESS 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 


ESTABLISHED. 19 


226-236 N.Clinton St., ‘Chicago, Illinois 


I You Think You Could Put Some 


Real Effort and Enthusiasm into 
Selling Dartnell Materials—If You 
Can Talk Intelligently to Big Men— 


We’d Like to Get in Touch With You 


er 


We can, at the present time, add to our sales organiza- 
tion, Staff Representatives in several of the sales centers 
through the country. ~ “ We are seeking the services 
of wide-awake, energetic men—not necessarily experi- 
enced salesmen, but men who have the personality and 
ability to talk WITH sales and advertising executives. 
SN It is not necessary that you should have had experi- 
ence in our business, but YOU MUST HAVE the ability 
and disposition to work. We can put the right man in 
the way of earning a good living from the start; good 
men have earned and are earning $5,000 and even more 
per year. You would have this chance with an excellent 
opportunity to increase it as you develop. Ours is a 
straight commission compensation plan, but with coopera- 
tion which enables you to produce a satisfying, immediate 
revenue. Address, 


os 


@e DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Sales Department 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Father Pays the Bills 
But Youth Buys 


(Continued from page 646) 


therefore, at one period, typify the 
active buying mind. 


Like every other human faculty 
the buying mind grows, attains its 
climax, then settles down. It has 
its definite period of fertility—a 
fixed span during which it js ep. 
thusiastic, wide open and respon- 
sive. And this period, figures 
prove, lies between the ages of 20 
and 40 years. 

It is a typical American trait to 
want the best that our financial 
status will permit us to buy. Other 
nations and other people may be 
satisfied with the least that life 
affords, but Uncle Sam has always 
been a little particular; has always 
insisted upon something just a 
little better. 


The Rising Living Standard 


It is a well known fact that 
standards of life in this country 
have gone up materially with 
higher wages. Go into your aver- 
age home and you'll find there the 
most modern furniture and house- 
hold appliances. You'll find pianos, 
radio sets, phonographs and other 
things that a few years ago would 
have been considered luxuries. 
Today we look upon them as 
necessities. 

Our wage earners have tasted of 
the better things of life. They 
want their families to have the ad- 
vantages that once upon a time 
belonged only to the well to do. 
And they have the ready money 
with which to gratify their desires. 
In a great city like Chicago these 
average people are in the majority. 
They step up to little windows 
each Saturday or twice a month 
and receive envelopes containing 
currency. This ready cash is the 
greatest factor in our commercial 
structure. Ready money is fat 
more susceptible to sales effort 
than deposit slips. 

There was a time when advet- 
tisers said: “There is no use adver 
tising to that class of people; they 
can’t afford to buy my merchat- 
dise.” Not so today. The point is 
that a human being is a customer 
for anything that he or she wants 
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padly enough. High desire dis- 
counts the cost and discovers some 
way to overcome it. And it’s easier 
to overcome now because stenog- 
raphers who formerly made $12 a 
week are now getting $25; the 
foreman who made $35 a week is 
getting $60 and the assistant sales 
manager who made $60 is now 
making $100. So it goes right on 
down the line. 

Now just a word about present 
day advertising. Manufacturers 
and retailers of Chicago spend mil- 
lions of dollars a year for adver- 
tising. Nearly every kind and 
character of business uses space to 
sell its products and merchandise. 


Advertising Expressive of Times 


There are some who say that 
American advertising made Ameri- 
can big business possible and vice 
versa. That isn’t so. The Ameri- 
can people made both possible. All 
the flub-dub that is written about 
the psychology of advertising and 
the directing of our wills to make 
us buy what we do not want isn’t 
worth a snap shot in the brain. 
No matter how clever the adver- 
tising or how much of it is em- 
ployed, just let a manufacturer 
offer women’s dresses that come to 
the ankle when they are being 
worn to the knees. 

Advertising is becoming more 
and more of a tremendous force 
because we want so many things 
and have the money with which to 
supply those wants. We want 
every blessed thing that will add a 
pleasant sensation to our lives. We 
want to touch, taste, smell, hear 
and see to the fullest extent of our 
senses. And right here we come 
back to the age factor. We want 
all these things because we are 
young—because we are living as 
no other nation ever lived before 
in all the centuries. When we get 
to be an old people we don’t want 
so much because we can’t use so 
much. But now we are in the hey- 
day of our desires. 

Advertising indicates the charac- 
ter of the age in which we are liv- 
ing just as surely as does its music 
and its literature. And, since this 
1s an age of youth, of optimism and 
of prosperity, let us dress our sales 
messages in the attire that will 
keep up with the present-day 
tempo of life. 


AMERICAN SHOEMAKING 


Is the Most Successful 
Shoe Factory Paper 
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The above chart illustrates graphically the advertising 
growth of American Shoemaking for ten years. The fol- 
lowing facts are evident: 

At the end of the decade extending from 1915 to 1925, 
American Shoemaking now indicates a healthy gain, carry- 
ing four times the advertising volume of 1915. 

Were the two war profit years eliminated, namely, 1919 
and 1920, and an imaginary line drawn from 1918 to 1921, 
a steady, upward trend would be recorded. 

Not a single other trade paper in the field can approach this 
record. 

Most firms like to do business with a successful trade 
publication. For this reason, we ask an opportunity to 
prove all our claims of superiority as a shoe factory 
medium. 


AMERICAN SHOEMAKING 
683 Atlantic Avenue 
Member A. B. C. 


Boston, Mass. 


An Opportunity Wanted 


as Sales Manager or Assistant 


He is 34, Christian, now living in New York but willing to go where there 
is a real future. 

As branch manager for one large national advertiser he helped to build sales 
from almost nothing to three and a half million in a few years; as the head 
of his own business for three years he learned how to spend money wisely 
and to make all of the departments of a business mesh with the sales organ- 
ization. 


He wants an opportunity with a company making a meritorious re-sale prod- 
uct. Minimum salary $6,500 with bonus or commission. 


Box 1192 
Sales Management, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 
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A DARTNELL PRODUCTION 


PERSONAL RECORD and DATA BOOK 


for Executives 


TTRACTIVE sheepskin bound desk] book with 200 pages devoted to valuable material for 
daily reference and 200 pages for use in making memoranda for present and future plans, ap- 
pointments, confidential sales records, quotas, daily activities and personal information. Is 

especially valuable to sales executives. The useful tables and facts for personal use alone are 
worth more than the price of the book, if kept handy for immediate reference. Ruled pages and 
graphs for personal records make the desk book a daily aid in planning work and working plans, 
in addition to keeping engagements, recording sales accomplishments, watching income tax reduc- 
tions, and dozens of other items which every executive must remember for his own personal needs. 


An exceptionally appropriate gift for executives, branch managers, distributors, convention guests, 
contest winners. 


TYPE OF DATA IT PROVIDES 


Mileage between important cities, express rates, telegraph, table of discount equivalents; chart showing influence of 
long distance, railroad, Pullman, etc.; months when busi- turnover. on volume; chart showing how to buy stocks; 
ness is best in principal cities; peak seasons and monthly _ state counts; publication circulations and rates; population 
sales in different lines; best hotels in 300 cities; table of | and buying power by counties; and other valuable data, 
selling prices based on costs to quickly determine net profit; besides the ruled pages and graphs. 


Sent on Approval to Any Executive 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers of Sales Management Magazine and the Dartnell Service for Sales Executives 


New York Offices: 19 W. 44th St. 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
TO BE SURE OF A BOOK MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY _ 
In Special 
Christmas 
Shipping 
Boxes 


In quantities of one dozen 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


names stamped on covers in gold. 


a5 anand. ee ae. BREET AIA NRINN 2 Bho chs acta dT yaw Se etc ee pea eae mre cle cE NAS OATS CE PEER 

Name stamped in gold on a4 

cover, 25c extra. RG RNNEDR IN a sas 5a: yo orca) ch oem, acho os seiw a DRS OY lot waa eiionee ohosee al aieaa Sette Dia lerale Sinlere ele rice er rise = eae 
An Ideal Xmas Gift i scsic ke lucent a wacnee eee Me Soe aad ee a bikie a cao 


esac dale ial 


All bills rendered to company, unless otherwise instructed. 
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Enter our order for........ Executive’s Personal Record Books for 1926 (with) (without) 


2 e 
Jhe Advertising 
Sales Manager's Salesmen Wanted 
This company—the world’s largest 
Book Shelf maker of lithographed metal ad- 
vertising signs, merchandising cab- 
ome x inets and devices—is interested in 
TTT ‘li , i42 securing the services of several ex- 
Whi i perienced salesmen. 
A rounded out knowledge of mer- 
chandising methods, creative ability 
and faculty for meeting and selling 
executives essential. Advertising 
" ; experience desirable but not requi- 
PsYCHOLOGY approach and other well known topics site to favorable consideration. 
Tur PsycHOLOGY OF SELLING AND Apver- usually found in books on salesmanship. Money making possibilities practic- 
msinc. By Edward K. Strong, Jr. (Mc- But Mr. Frederick is an interesting writer, ally unlimited. Permanent employ- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York 2 qualification lacking in many authors of ment, liberal commission. Give age, 
City, $4.00) books on salesmanship. nationality, present earnings, busi- 
errr : ness references. Correspondence 
Edward K. Strong, Jr., is professor of confidential. Address Metal Sign 
psychology at Leland Stanford University, BusINESS LITERATURE Department, American Art Works, 
and his book is a careful analysis of the How to Write Business Letrers, By Inc., Coshocton, Ohio. 
various appeals which make people buy. John A. Powell. (University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, $1.50.) — 
Business PoweR THROUGH PsYCHOLoGY. Phere hee a the —— Get More Sales 
By Edgar James Swift. (Charles Scrib- *"8#!8h, spelling, capitalization and punc- ; 
i“ im New York City, $3.00.) tuation of letters. May be used in steno- aN at less Cost 
A study of the psychology of selling and ae ee or as a reference [ B2 POSTAGE MAGAZINE tell you 
the management of men, by the professor ook for correspondents. S Your selling costs with Direct Mail, back 
of psychology and pedagogy at Washing- —<————.< 
ton ag — is he gon agi ADVERTISING \ ‘Sea 333.80.i5 fo dayey another 
ecting salesmen which contains a \ 50 in 30 days 
, ses of pi ee ADVERTISING ProcepuRE. By Otto Klepp- Send 25e today for latest issue 
" ner, (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York City, hy FE 
$5.00.) outing "oY bony 1 ae. ey = 
MARKETING This book shows in simple manner the ce. 
MarkeTING METHODS AND Poticies, By inception of advertising ideas, and their tag M 1 
Paul D. Converse. (Prentice-Hall, Inc., development. There are chapters on copy, OS e a azine 
r New York City, $4.00.) trademarks, engraving, on direct mail, Dept. H-2—18 East 18th Street, New York 
- A study of the various methods of mar- ¢wspapers, magazines, outdoor advertis- 
S keting, including chapters on the assem- ing and other media. An unusually help- 
e bling and sale of farm products, transpor- ful and practical book, helpful to anyone « 
j tation, a history of marketing methods, and interested in or using advertising. For Sales Conventions 
a final chapter on reducing the cost of 
‘ ersonal selling. 
. Seng. MASTERS OF ADVERTISING Copy. By J. Badges Arm Bands 
.. PRINCIPLES OF PERSONAL SELLING. By George Frederick, (Frank-Maurice, Inc., Favors Paper Hats 
Harry T. Tosdal. (A. W. Shaw & Com- New York City, $5.00.) Banners Novelties 
S “ Chicago, $6.00.) — One of the most interesting books on Pennants Stunts, etc. 
ore than 700 pages of information on advertising copy. It is a compilation of : 
domestic and export selling, selling to re- articles by noted advertising writers, with sdeentneianitingens 
r tailers, to wholesalers and manufacturers, 4 short history of the education and ex- JACK KUMLER 
. selection, training and development of perience of each of the writers. Some of THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON Co. 
e salesmen, compensation plans, credits and the contributors are Bruce Barton, George 39 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
a, collections, conferences, conventions and [, Dyer, Kenneth M. Goode, John Lee Ma- 
contests, with a chapter on the ethics of hin, Claude C. Hopkins, J. K. Fraser, 
distribution. Richard A, Foley, Theodore F. McManus, 
Marxertnc. By Edmund Brown, Jr and F. R. Feland—all really masters of : 
(Harper & ‘teen ‘on Sik ‘City, copy themselves who are well qualified to 
tee ae : TESTIMONIAL 
A study of marketing methods and 
basic trends, with chapters on wheat, flour, MISCELLANEOUS Secchinn of tectineatele, tend eene weeggentate 
cotton, textiles, clothing, livestock, fresh Economic Statistics. By William Leon- Late haw ee . cry wom ag at 
fruits and vegetables, coffee, tobacco, ard Crum and Alson Currie Patton. (A. W. | | “ms — ——a 
sii hides, leather, shoes, coal, steel, lumber Shaw & Company, Chicago, $6.00.) Let us — that for na Red pa photo- 
and industrial equipment. Also a short A book showing how to compile and pranerontinty a Sea caine 
chapter on selling direct to the consumer, chart statistics of all kinds, liberally illus- || so muon Lane Sen tates 
‘hout) ‘ai a study of chain stores, mail order trated with every conceivable kind of chart 
ouses and department stores. and method of tabulating figures. om ; ‘o 
A Little Talk About Letters 
SALESMANSHIP EveryMan’s Insurance. By Frazer Hood Interesting Booklet without charge 
MoperN SaLesMANSHIP. By J. George (D. Appleton & Company, New York City, GOODWIN’S Sensible, Convincing Letters, 
— Frederick, (Henry Holt & Company, New $1.50.) Folders and Booklets. Write me full details— 
York City $4.00.) ‘ ws P your products, ideas, literature—for constructive opinion. 
at oan A non-technical exposition designed to THOMAS D. GOODWIN 
eae ; This book deals with such subjects as give a working knowledge of every type x Daibiien Pianta Pe. 
the ten average types of buyers,” the “pre- of insurance. penn inesere . 
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Why Chevrolet Uses a 
Pocket Sales Manual 
(Continued from page 645) 


section of the book. The Chevro- 
let Six Per Cent Purchase Certifi- 
cate plan is explained in detail 
with a statement of its advantages 
both to the purchaser and the sales- 
man. A small sample certificate is 
shown. 

A miniature album is compactly 
arranged in this section. It in- 
cludes a small illustrated edition of 
“A Ride in a Chevrolet,” a list of 
the eighty-three Chevrolet quality 
features, supplemented by thirty- 
two pictures of important details. 
These are followed by color pic- 
tures of each Chevrolet model. 

Commercial cars in the Chevro- 
let line are described and pictured 
in detail, including data upon load- 
ing space, loading height, etc. 
Pictures of sample bodies also are 
given, together with addresses of 
body companies which make the 
great variety of commercial bodies 
suitable for the Chevrolet chassis. 


Books Are Kept Up to Date 


The used car section of the book 
is a novel and valuable feature. 
This contains six pages with forty- 
two blank spaces in which may be 
written details and prices of used 
cars offered by the salesman’s com- 
pany. He thus is prepared to talk 
immediately and intelligently with 
used car prospects. 

The seven point sale, a Chevro- 
let list of all the steps to be taken 
by the successful automobile sales- 
man, is included in the book ac- 
companied by half-column illustra- 
tions. 

The construction of the car is 
discussed in detail in the last sec- 
tion of the book. This chapter 
answers every question which 
might be asked by the most “mo- 
tor-wise” prospect. 

The first 5,000 sets of the two 
books were snapped up before they 
were off the press. A second edi- 
tion of 8,500 went just as quickly. 
The sales data books are kept up 
to the minute by the Chevrolet 
Motor Company. Substitute loose- 
leaf pages are printed frequently to 
replace those which become obso- 
lete or to add to the books current 
information of value. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION 


SALES MANAGER, WHO KNOWS ADVER- 
tising—If your factory is small enough to need 
a man thoroughly competent to take entire 
charge of sales and advertising, yet big enough 
to offer a future, and if it is a gentile organ- 
ization—I can show you a record that may 
indicate I am the man you want. Now located 
in Georgia. $300 minimum, with bigger earn- 
ings to follow results. Box 1082, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEV 

during 26 years for clients by my paw pi 
plans, copy, campaigns. A $25,000 annual vok 
ume increased ten-fold in twelve months, An. 
other, from an initial expenditure of $720, de. 
veloped in four years sales by mail of half mil. 
lion yearly. Ten years sales promotion man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood. 
bridge Ave., Buffalo. 


WILL ESTABLISH BRANCH—KANSAS 
City man with seven years’ experience in sell- 
ing and sales management; thirteen years’ ex- 
ecutive and sales promotion; wide business ac- 
quaintance and thorough knowledge of this 
trade territory; wants to establish local branch 
office for large manufacturer of staple articles. 
Will handle the one line only, and must deal 
with strictly first-class concern. Best of ref- 
erences. W. B. Phillips, 118 W. 5th St., Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


PUT THIS ADVERTISING MAN WITH 
proven record on your payrell for just $1.25 
a day. Will write your sales letters, booklets, 
advertisements, suggest new ideas, put a new 
sales vigor into your advertising copy. Write 
for details unusual limited offer. Box 1086, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. 


FOR SALE 


OWN YOUR FACTORY BUILDING! WON- 
derful values in low cost manufacturing centers 
in Illinois, Indiana and Michigan. Many have 
switch and additional acreage. Terms. Write 
us your requirements. Fantus Industrialists, 
1321 So. Oakley Ave., Chicago. 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


AGENTS NAMES NEATLY TYPEwRIrt. 
ten from our one day old inquiry letters. Price 
right. I. World, 166 W. Washington, Chicago, 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


NATIONAL SALES MANAGER WANTED— 
A man of exceptional ability to take over en. 
tire sales for a nationally known product, sold 
at this time through the leading jobbers. Cor. 
respondence strictly confidential. Address Presi- 
dent United Cement Products Company, Com. 
merce Ave. and Big Four R. R., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED WHO HAS 
had experience selling bank advertising on the 
road. High class product with unlimited field, 
Only extra good men need apply. Modern 
Methods, Moultrie, Georgia. 


DISTRICT MANAGER—LARGEST EAST. 
ern house. Suits, overcoats, $23.25 factory to 
wearer. Largest commissions. Possibilities, 
$5,000 up. Boston Wholesale Clothing, 47 
Beach, Boston, Massachusetts. 


AGENCY WANTED 


WHAT IS YOUR BEST CASH OR TERM 
offer for paid-up course in Federal School of 
Commercial Designing? Their price now $175. 
Box 1084, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chieago. 


SELLING AGENCIES OR SALESMEN 
wanted in all parts of the United States to 
sell Tack’s well known, advertised, and estab- 
lished line of eemmercial adhesives. American 
Adhesive Corporation, 1403-7 West St., Utica, 
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